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REVEAL BOK AS THE 
SECRET HELPER OF 
PHILADELPHIA FUND 


Quaker City Amazed On 
Learning Identity of Man 
Who. Kept Orchestra On 
Its Feet During War Years 
—Story Made Public in Ad- 
vance Sheets of Editor’s 
Biography to be Published 





This Month—Other Philan-. 


thropies of Similar Nature 
Disclosed 


So Sept. 4.—The “un- 
known donor” whose benefactions of 
a quarter of a million dollars literally 
financed the Philadelphia Orchestra over 
the lean “war years” when musical and 
other domestic enterprises naturally suf- 
fered on account of the demands made on 
the cheerful givers and liberal citizens 
by the numerous war philanthropies, was 
Edward William Bok. Musical Phila- 
delphia, astounded at the revelation of 
the identity of the mysterious anonymous 
benefactor, who has been thanked for his 
generosity by formal minutes at each 
annual meeting since 1916, has not yet 
recovered from its surprise and also its 
chagrin at having been such a poor 
“guesser.” The secret came out through 
receipt in Philadelphia of advance 
proofs of a noteworthy autobiography, 


“The Americanization of Edward Bok,” 
which Charles Scribner’s Sons are to 
publish this month, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the arrival on America’s hospita- 
ble and hopeful shores of an immigrant 
boy from the Netherlands, whose indus- 
try and intelligence during half a cen- 
tury has evolved Edward William Bok, 
journalist, editor, publicist, citizen, 
American in the best sense of the word. 

One of the chapters of his autobiogra- 
phy is rich in material for the music 
lover, giving Mr. Bok’s reminiscences of 
his musical evolution from a much oc- 
cupied business man with a liking for 
music but no special knowledge or apti- 
tude for it, to a connoisseur of the best 
in symphonic and operatic compositions 
and performances. Mrs. Bok from the 
early days of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
was interested in its development and 
through her, both her father and hus- 
band became interested in its develop- 
ment into a great community organiza- 
tion rich in inspiration and fertile in 
public culture. Both Mr. Curtis and 
Mr. Bok became members of the Board 
f Directors and on occasion officers of 
the Orchestra Association. 

Mr. Bok describes his study of the 
financing of the orchestra mainly 
through the large contributions of a 
small group of public spirited persons 
and smaller sums from less opulent mu- 
sic lovers, as a supplement to the annual 
subscriptions and seat sale, which by no 
means covered the yearly budget of ex- 
penses. He saw that permanence de- 
pended on a sounder business arrange- 
ment minus annual appeals for footing 
the deficit and superhuman endeavors of 
the ever-faithful women’s committees in 
Philadelphia and its environs. He felt 
that the true solution of the problem lay 
in the establishment of an endowment 
fund, deeming this better than the cur- 
rent group footing of deficits each year 
or subsidy by a single individual, as in 
the New York Symphony and the Boston 
Symphony. He therefore developed a 
a plan, with the co-operation of Alex- 
ander Van Rensselaer, and one other di- 
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CECIL BURLEIGH 
Probably the Best Known and Most Gifted of American Composers for the Violin, 


Mr. Burleigh Is Also a Splendid Interpreter of His Own Music. 
Heard as a Concert Violinist on His Second Tour This Season. 


He Will Be 
(See Page 2) 





rector, who with Mr. Bok are signataries 
of a trust agreement that reposes in the 
vaults of the Orchestra Association in the 
Pennsylvania Building. These two men 
were the only participants in the secret, 
not even Dr. Leopold Stokowski, conduc- 
tor, Arthur Judson, business manager, 
Andrew Wheeler, secretary, or any other 
official or director of the organization 
having an inkling as to the identity of 
the benefactor who was solving the finan- 
cial problem of the organization. 

Mr. Bok uses the third. person, im- 
personal style utilized by Henry Adams 
in his “Autobiography.” He says in part: 
“The public support given orchestras 
greatly interested Mr. Bok. He was sur- 
prised to find that every symphony or- 
chestra had an annual deficit. This he 
immediately attributed to faulty man- 
agement. But in investigating the whole 
question he learned that a symphony or- 
chestra could not possibly operate at a 
profit or on a self-sustaining basis be- 
cause of the change of programs, the in- 
cessant rehearsals required, and the 
limited number of times it could actually 
play within a contracted season. An 
annual deficit was inevitable. 

“As already stated he did not think 
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the system in vogue of having a small 
group defray the annual deficit was a 
sound business policy. It made the Or- 
chestra ‘a necessarily exclusive organiza- 
tion, maintained by a few, and it gave 
out this impression to the general public, 
which felt that it did not _ belong, 


whereas the true relation of public and -. 


orchestra was that of mutual depend- 
ence. The plans of financing the Boston 
and New York Philharmonic he thougitt 
even a worse system, since it excluded 
the general public, making the orchestra 
dependent on the continued interest and 
life of a single individual. This does 
not in any way depreciate the fine 
generosity of the magnanimous donors 
who have supported these great organi- 
zations, but the wisdom and foresight of 
Mr. Bok are revealed in what has hap- 
pened in the case of the Boston Sym- 
phony, owing first to the Muck episode 
and then to Major Higginson’s death. 
“Public participation and popular 
sharing in the maintenance was there- 
fore the keynote of Mr. Bok’s idea for a 
great community organization devoted 
to the highest in music. But it needed 
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$2,000,000 RAISED 
TO PRODUCE OPERA 
IN SAN FRANCISC 


Polaeco Announces Details of 
Ambitious Project of Which 
He Is to Be the Artistic 
Director—Company De- 
signed to Rank with Those 
of New York and Chicago— 
Drive Now in Progress to 
Raise Remaining $500,000 
of Entire Sum Desired 


HICAGO, Sept. 7.—A _ project, the 

importance of which to the musical 
world of America it is impossible to es- 
timate, has recently been made public 
by Giorgio Polacco, who returned this 
week to Chicago from a trin te San 
Francisco. It is the estabifshment in 
San Francisco of an opera company of 
major dimensions, to rank with the two 
great operatic organizations already ex- 
isting in this country and with any in 
Europe. 

Mr. Polacco,who will be general artistic 
director, held numerous conferences with 
leading financiers and persons promi- 
nent in the musical world of San Fran- 
cisco, and reports not only the greatest 
enthusiasm over the project, but, which 
is more to the point, a tremendous finan- 


cial backing already available with the 
balance in sight. 

It is planned to build an opera house 
in which not only the comfort of the 
audience and the performers will be 
looked after to the last detail, but also 
the ‘artistic beauty of the architectural. 
and decorative features. These will be 
carefully taken care of by prominent 
authorities in these matters, and most 
of all, the technical equipment of the 
stage, lighting and the entire mechanism 
will be up to date in every sense of the 
word. 

The amount required has been placed 
at $2,500,000, of which $2,000,000 has al- 
ready been subscribed. The promoters 
are now engaged on a drive to raise the 
remaining $500,000. The entire sum is 
to be used to erect the building and as- 
semble equipment. The orchestra will 
be the very best which it is possible to 
bring together, both in size and quality, 
and no amount of care and expense will 
be spared in assembling the singing per- 
sonnel of the ed hg As soon as the 
remaining sum has been _ subscribed, 
further details will be announced. 

M. McL. 








Incoming Liners Bring Back Prominent 
Operatic Folk 


The incoming liners from Europe are 
beginning to bring back to this country 
the prominent members of the operatic 
world. On Sept. 3, the S. S. Giuseppe 
Verdi from Genoa and Palermo, sailed 
into New York harbor with Giulio Setti, 
chorus master of the Metropolitan and 
forty of the members of the chorus who 
spent their summer in Italy. On Sept. 
7, the S. S. Presidente Wilson brought 
W. J. Guard, publicity director of the 
Metropolitan. Mr. Guard, shortly be- 
fore sailing from Italy, saw Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza and his wife, Frances Alda, who 
are summering at the Lido near Venice. 
Mary Garden was also at the same re- 
sort and the two prima donnas gave a 
concert. for jan charities. Mr. Gatti, 
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OPERA IN ENGLISH 
DELAYED BY SMALL 
SALE OF TICKETS 


Commonwealth Company’s 
Manager Gives That as One 
of Several Reasons for Post- 
poning Opening at the Lex- 
ington — Need of Further 
Rehearsing Also a Factor 


NSUFFICIENT rehearsing, delay in 

moving the scenery, a production “not 
yet in good shape,” and the smallness of 
the*advance sales were the principal rea- 
sons adduced by theymanagement of the 
National Commonwealth English Opera 
Company for its postponement of the 
opening “night, originally announced, 
with “Il Trovatore” as the opera, at the 
Lexington Theater, for Sept. 6, but now 
delayed at least until Sept. 18, if not 


until Oct. 1. 
Still other reasons for the disappoint- 
mn ot of that portion of the public which 
ts opera early, moderate-priced and 
‘rican, were adduced by Francis J. 
or, basso, and company manager. On 
Mle. Tyler’s shoulders have fallen the or- 
eanizing of the company, including the 
assembling of the chorus, and to him, ac- 
cordingly, MUSICAL. AMER.CA’S represen- 
‘ative turned for information. | 
“We did not feel that the prospects of 
. ‘ait house, for one thing, justified so 
wy an<opening,” Mr. Tyler stated. 
seat. 6. bemg Labor Day, many people 
re away and no doubt that had some- 
“.g to do with the lack of interest 
iown in the early sales. Then we were 
10% satisfied with the point to which we 
could bring the ensemble so early. It 
wes difficult to assemble enough Ameri- 
can men for the chorus; though Ameri- 
can women singers appeared in plenty. 
“We are also, at the present time, a 
good deal hampered by our financial 
needs. We are most anxious to give the 
public what we believe it wants—good, 
moderate-priced opera—but we want to 
do it in a thoroughly artistic fashion as 
well as a permanent one, and, of course, 


» 


that means substantial aid and backing, 
added to what we already have. Now, 
the Juilliard foundation was surely de- 
signed for just such purposes, and it 
would be a wonderful chance for its 
trustees to help the cause of popular 
music. In fact, there is an opportunity 
here for any philanthropic music-lover. 

“IT do not fear disintegration of our 
company at present, I am glad to say,” 
he added, in response to a question. “But 
we must take more time before we open. 
Please deny for us the stories of ‘labor 
troubles’ that have appeared in one or 
two newspapers. We have had nothing 
of the sort.” 


MARY GARDEN STORY 
“PROBABLY EXAGGERATED” 





Diva’s Management Not Alarmed by Re- 
port of Swimming Accident 
at Monte Carlo 


A cable dispatch,- featured by some 
New York papers last week and contain- 
ing a description of Mary Garden’s nar- 
row escape from drowning at Monte 
Carlo, created much interest among the 
famous soprano’s following in this coun- 
try. It was stated that she had been 
saved by a swimming instructor; that 
her health had caused anxiety; and it 
was suggested that she would need care 
and a long rest before resuming her 
work. 

Charles L. Wagner, her manager, when 
questioned on the subject, declined to 
feel any premature alarm. He re- 
marked that in the event of anything 
serious having occurred, some one of 
Miss Garden’s family, who are with her 
as usual, would have cabled him directly. 
He added that he had “great hopes of re- 
ceiving attractive photographs of the 
diva in swimming costume, in the act of 
being rescued from the watery deep”; in 
other words, that some active and effi- 
cient press agent had “seen his duty and 
done it” accordingly. 





Issay Mitnitzky to Come to America 


Issay Mitnitzky, Russian . violinist, 
who has been heard with striking suc- 
cess in the principal European capitals, 
will make his first visit to America dur- 
ing the present season, arriving in New 
York about the end of September. Mr. 
Mitnitzky was born in Kiev about thirty 
years ago and studied principally with 
Barmas in Berlin. He is also known as 
a composer, having published a number 
of pieces for violin. 





REVEAL BOK AS THE 
SECRET HELPER QF 
PHILADELPHIA FUND 
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both initiation and background, and these 
he set himself to supply through the 
arrangement made, as described, with 
Mr. Van Rensselaer. The main feature of 
this was to provide a permanent endow- 
ment fund for the orchestra and he him- 
self volunteered to cover the annual de- 
ficits for five years on the provision that 
his anonymity would be respected abso- 
lutely and that the money hitherto con- 
tributed to foot the deficits should be 
collected as usual and set aside for the 
basis of the endowment. The annual de- 
ficits ran from $50,000 to $60,000 per 
year. He guaranteed to foot this if the 
orchestra’s friends would in five years 
supply an endowment fund of $500,000. 
As a matter of fact, the joint contribu- 
tions of the customary subscribing 
friends of the organization, the dona- 
tions of new people interested in the 
movement with such a goal in sight, and 
the efforts of the several branches of the 
women’s committee resulted in the col- 
lection of $800,000 before the end of the 
five-year period, when America’s en- 
trance into the world war brought an 
end to the activity of the movement. 


Launches Endowment Drive 


“In the autumn of 1919,” describing 
the outcome in Mr. Bok’s own analysis, 
“a city-wide campaign for an addition 
of one million dollars to the endowment 
fund was launched. The amount was 
not only secured but oversubscribed. 
Thus, instead of a guarantee fund con- 
tributed by 1400 subscribers with the 
necessity of annual collectfn, an endow- 
ment fund of $1,800,000 contributed by 
14,000 persons has been secured and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra has “been pro- 
moted from a privately owned trganiza- 
tion to a public institution in which 14,- 
000 residents of Philadelphia feel a pro- 
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prietary interest. It has become in fact, 
as well as in name, ‘our orchestra.’ ” 

The deficit for the four years since the 
offer was made, cost Mr. Bok $200,000 
and in addition it is known that he con- 
tributed more than $60,000 to the endow- 
ment fund drive. It is also understood 
that he feels himself under obligation to 
meet whatever deficit accrues, on account 
of higher railroad fares, increased sal- 
aries, etc., this coming season, as it falls 
within the five-year period, even though 
the income from the endowment will be 
available for the first time. Higher costs 
all along the line make it problematical 
whether the income will suffice to cover 
all expenses. 

During the war years Mr. Bok created 
a trust fund of $250,000 by which the 
Girard Trust Company held this money 
absolutely for use in meeting the orches- 
tra deficits and from which Mr. Bok 
himself could not draw a cent for other 
than Orchestra needs and purposes. He 
thus protected the orchestra even from 
any unforeseen decline in his own for- 
tunes. 


Saves Academy of Music 


The orchestra endowment fund is by 
no means all Mr. Bok’s sole claim to 
altruism toward the city of his adoption. 
Only a few months ago when it looked 
as if the historic Academy of Music 
would be sold and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra lose its auditorium and when the 
sale of the Metropolitan Opera House 
left the Philadelphia opera season with- 
out a domicile Mr. Bok organized a 
committee which obtained a five-year 
lease on the house which will for that 
period at least house the orchestral, 
opera and concert season of Philadel- 
phia. 

On Jan. 1 Mr. Bok, after more than 
thirty years incumbency, retired as edi- 
tor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, with 
the avowed purpose of devoting the rest 
of his life to “play” after fifty years of 
strenuous toil. The orchestra, the opera, 
the Academy of Music, besides other non- 
musical philanthropies—this represents 
the Bok idea of play. Everybody in 
Philadelphia is wishing him a good time. 
As for himself, he seems to be enjoying 
himself a lot! thank you! W. R. M. 


ANNETTE FREUND WEDS 
JAMES A. GALLAGHER 


Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Freund Is the Central Figure in 
Beautiful Ceremony 


In the pretty little Catholic Church of 
St. Henry, in the heart of the great north 
woods, a marriage was celebrated on 
Sunday morning, Sept. 5, by the Rev. 
Mr. Boucher, which was unique of its 
kind. The church had ‘been beautifully 
decorated with flowers and ferns by 
Gianni Viafora, well known cartoonist, 
and some artist friends. The music at 
the nuptial mass was provided by Mme. 
Gina Viafora, celebrated prima donna 
and teacher, and Max Meth, violinist 
with the New Symphony Orchestra. 
Samuel Lentz was at the organ. Regi- 
nald Burns was the best man. Edward 
F. Foley, the well known artist photog- 
rapher, was usher. 


And so, with the sun shining, with the | 


odor of the balsam pines in the air, sur- 
rounded by loving hearts and personal 
friends, Annette, daughter of John C. 
Freund and his wife, Anna C. Freund, 
became the bride of James A. Gallagher, 
graduate of Columbia Law School, foot- 
ball athlete and now connected with one 
of the most prominent and noted law 


firms in New York. The maid of hon 
was the bride’s sister, Marjorie. 

While the church was crowded wij» 
local people, only the intimate friends ; 
the family were present. Many congra - 
ulatory telegrams were received. T 
ceremony was characteristic in that ; | 
the surroundings were poetic in thei; 
charm, grace and simplicity. 





Milton Diamond Goes West To Sign U) 
New Artist 


Milton Diamond, director of the Inte 
national Concert Bureau, left for tl}: 
Pacific Coast this week to sign up a ne 
musical discovery. Diamond would n: 
divulge any further information than th 
fact that the new “discovery” will | 
presented to the musical world this sea 
son and is expected to prove a sensa 
tion. Upon his return trip Mr. Diamon 
will stop off in several important citi: 
on business connected with the approach 
ing tours of Leopold Godowsky and Ma. 
Rosen. He will return to New York in 
about two weeks. 





Amato Scores in Ostend Concerts 


OSTEND, BELGIUM, Sept. 1—(B, 
Cable)—Pasquale Amato, Metropolitan 
baritone, gave two concerts at the Ku: 
saal with great success. The house wa 
sold out for both concerts. 


Cecil Burleigh, Composer- Violinist, 
Forges Forward in Musical World 


(Portrait on Cover Page) 


HOT and sultry night in the Summer 

of 1918 was the scene. There were 
present the composer Cecil Burleigh, his 
charming wife and the writer. The Bur- 
leighs were visiting East that Summer 
and had asked me to dine with them. 
We sat after dinner chatting in the home 
of Mrs. Burleigh’s sister on West 
Seventy-ninth Street; later, we had a 
little music. And I remember Mr. Bur- 
leigh played some of his pieces for me, 
I accompanying and on the piano he 
played the thematic material of his 
Second Concerto for violin, which he had 
“in work” at the time. I have said the 
Burleighs were visiting East, and in- 
deed it was a good way East; for they 
were. living in Missoula, Mont., where 
Mr. Burleigh was head of the violin de- 
partment at the State University. 


In the years preceding, in which I 
had known Cecil Burleigh, I had always 
assumed that he had lived in places like 
Missoula, Sioux City, etc., because he 
preferred them to a metropolis. It had 
never occurred to me to point an inquiry. 
But this night as we sat talking I in- 
stinctively felt that one of our ablest 
tone-poets was being retarded through 
living away from the center of things, 
that his progress in his art and his 
future development depended on keeping 
in touch with the vital currents of musi- 
cal thought, which is quite impossible 
when one has to make a journey to Den- 
ver to hear an orchestral concert, and 
acral a first or even second-class one at 

at! 


Starved for Orchestral Music 


I gathered from much that was said 
that evening that Cecil Burleigh was 
starving to hear orchestral music; he 
and his wife had been rejoicing in the 
performances of the orchestras at our 
Rialto and Rivoli Theaters. As for the 
Stadium concerts that Summer they were 
regular- devotees and made the pilgrim- 
age several times each week to hear 
Arnold Volpe and his orchestra. Mr. 
Burleigh is one of the most modest men 
I know; it never seemed at all probable 
to him that there was a place for him 
in the musical life of New York City, 
nor did it occur to him to make the 
change. New York was crowded with 
fine musicians, he said, the mountains 
of Montana were inspiring to him, he 
knew he could write there—what would 
he do in New York? 


What transpired that evening was all 
suggestion. There was nothing definite 
about it. The fall came and Mr. Bur- 
leigh returned to Montana and resumed 
his classes at the University. I never 
knew of any plans, until the Burleighs 
took up their residence in New York 
in the fall of 1919. I think I had some- 
thing to do with their coming, perhaps 
no more than to give expression to the 
note of “Come East!” at a time when 
it was already somewhere in the re- 


cesses of their minds. They now belong 
to New York, instead of Missoula.. Mr. 
Burleigh told me one night early this 
summer, that he does miss his moun- 
tains. But I think he is happy in New 
York, where he can meet men and women 
who think and speak his language, 
namely, that of the tone-world. After 
all there was nothing extraordinary 
about Cecil Burleigh’s coming to New 
York—he was simply coming back to his 
own state. He was born in the town of 
Wyoming, N. Y. But he has lived in 
so many places all over the country that 
it never occurs to any one to call him 
a New York composer. 


Starts Concert Career 


With New York as headquarters it 
was feasible for Mr. Burleigh to concert- 
ize. He began with a very successful 
New York recital at Aeolian Hall in Oc- 
tober. Under the concert direction of 
M. H. Hanson he filled a number of en- 
gagements, among them an appearance 
with John McCormack at the New York 
Hippodrome. There the great tenor 
sang one of his songs and became greatly 
interested in them. During the coming 
season Mr. Hanson is booking Mr. Bur- 
leigh for a long tour, on which he will 
play programs, made up partly of stand- 
ard works of the répertoire and partly of 
his own compositions, including his Sec- 
ond Concerto and his shorter pieces, 
mood-pictures of compelling charm, un- 
matched by any living violin composer. 
Cecil Burleigh as a violinist has lived 
and learned—he studied first in Bloom- 
ington, Ill., and in Berlin with Anton 
Witek and Max Grunberg. Later he 
studied in Chicago with Sauret and Hugo 
Heermann. The great light came to him 
when he came under Leopold Auer in 
America, when that master came to us. 
Professor Auer has re-schooled him, if 
we may so express it, and under the 
guidance of the preceptor of the youthfu! 
fiddle virtuosi of the world his playing 
has taken on new beauties. To him Pro- 
fessor Auer has been not only a great 
inspiration as a teacher, but a most kind- 
ly friend and sympathetic adviser. He 
has interested himself in Mr. Burleigh’: 
compositions, and shown them to Hei 
fetz, Rosen and others who have since 
played them in their concerts. 


No sketch of the life or progress of 
Cecil Burleigh can be made that does 
not place foremost among the aids his 
good wife, Atossa Burleigh, to whom the 
larger part of his compositions are dedi 
cated. She has been his inspiration. A 
true, kind and intelligent nature ha 
coupled with it a fine and wholesome at 
titude toward art, toward Life; a nature 
that has stood firm at the side of the com 
poser, when problems were to be met 
And it has solved the problems calmly, 
and with fortitude. Mrs. Burleigh is not 
a musician herself, that is, I have never 
been able to get her to admit that she is 
She is a good judge of music; and she is 
the great exception, she is the only com- 
poser’s wife I have ever met who does 
not think that her husband is the only 
meritorious composer in the world! 

A. WALTER KRAMER. 
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LAST DAYS OF SUMMER IN MUSICAL 
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Preparing for the Rigors of an Active Musical Season 


No. 1—Marguerite Melville Liszniewska (wearing a hat) and some of her pupils 
at Aurora, on Cayuga Lake, N. Y., where the noted piano teacher held a six weeks’ 
summer session. The young woman standing at the left is Lucille Wilkin, who re- 
cently won the prize in the piano contest at the Ohio State Music Teachers’ conven- 
tion, 

No. 2—Matilda Locus, fourteen-year-old pupil of Alexander Lambert, at Lake 
George, N. Y. She will play with the National Symphony Orchestra in Carnegie 
fall on Oct. 31. 

No. 3—George Hamlin, the tenor, and Queena Mario, soprano of the San Carlo 
Jpera Company, at Mr. Hamlin’s Summer home in Lake Placid, N. Y. 


No. 4.—Mme. Gina Viafora, the vocal teacher, at Apisisin, Long Lake, in the 
\dirondacks. 


No. 5—Barbara Maurel, the soprano, as a farmerette at Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
No. 6—Paul Althouse and his family at Cape May, N. J. 


No. 7—The Henry Hadleys and Harold Henry at Mount Ranier, National Park, 
one of the beauty and wonder spots of the continent. From left to right—Harold 
Henry, Inez Barbour (Mrs. Hadley), Mrs. J. G. Wilson, Henry Hadley, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Bentley and Doctor Wilson. 

No. 8—Walter Greene, baritone, camping at Kent’s Hill, Me. 

No. 9—Lionel Storr, the baritone, motoring on the Mohawk trail. 

No. 10—Mischa Levitzki, the pianist, Jerome Rappaport, the prodigy pianist, 
and Henry Schroeder, visiting Levitzki at Avon, N. J. 

No. 11—Marcella Craff and the president of the Riverside Musical Club on 
the roof of the Glenwood Mission Inn, Riverside, Cal. 

No. 12—Mme. Nana Genovese, mezzo-soprano, and her son, Joseph Eduardo, at 
their home in Rutherford, N. J. 

No. 13—Leila Topping, pianist, at her summer home in Seal Harbor, Me. 

No. 14—Mana-Zucca, composer, and her friend, Florence Perkins, at the lat- 
ter’s home in Garden City, Long Island. 
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Ravinia Park Hails 
New Soprano Star 
in Renée Thornton 


Ira L. Hills, New York City 

Renée Thornton, a Charming Singer, the 

Wife of Richard Hageman. She Made 
Her Début Last Week in Chicago 


CuHIcaGo, Sept. 1—The Monday night 
concert brought a new artist to Ravinia 
Park—Renée Thornton, the talented 
wife of Richard Hageman, conductor for 
the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
for Ravinia Park. 

Miss Thornton disclosed a soprano 
voice of smooth beauty and power. She 
sang Micaela’s air from “Carmen” with 
fine feeling for the musical and poetic 
values, and invested with vocal charm 
three melodious songs by Richard Hage- 
man, “Happiness” “Oh, Do Not Go My 
Love” and “At the Well.” 

The latter song is noteworthy for the 
exquisite orchestral accompaniment, 
played with delicate loveliness by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. 
Hageman’s direction. Miss Thornton 
gave such a lovely performance of its 
tender beauties that she was forced to 
repeat the song. 

This being Miss Thornton’s first ap- 
pearance at Ravinia Park, it may not be 
amiss to say a little more concerning her 
art. She is one of those rare singers 
whose enunciation allows the audience 
to understand every syllable, while not 
losing any of the tonal loveliness. She 
has a splendid sense of dramatic values, 
as shown in her singing of the “Carmen” 
aria, and can turn to lighter songs with 
easy grace. 

She was recalled again and again and 
received many beautiful floral a pa 





RUSSIAN DANCERS WILL 
PRESENT NEW BALLETS 


Pavley-Oukrainsky School on Shores of 
Lake Michigan, Preparing for 
Winter Season 


SouTtH HAVEN, MIcH., Sept. 1.—Any 
morning at half-past six the dwellers 
in this little city can look out toward 
Lake Michigan and see lithe and grace- 
ful nymphs dancing in the sand, for the 
Pavley-Oukrainsky summer school of 
Russian dancing is located within a few 
minutes’ walk of South Haven, the fa® 
mous Russian dancers of the Chicago 
Opera Association having 2200 acres 
along the shore of Lake Michigan. The 
most extraordinary fact in this unique 
colony is not the spectacle of scores of 
Grecian clad lads and lassies dancing on 
the shore, novel though that. spectacle 
is. It is rather the school’s ban on 
profiteering and the High Cost of Liv- 
ing. 

The students receive board and room 
at a cost varying from $12 to $15 a week, 
thereby giving the cost of living a knock- 
out blow. There are a number of frame 
cottages on the ground, and one big 
house where ‘the kitchen and dining room 


are located. One of the cottages is given 
over for laundry purposes. The first 
class starts at half-past six in the morn- 
ing. The girls in this class arise at 5:30. 
For two hours the class work continues, 
and then another class is begun, lasting 
two hours. The regular ballet, which 
appears with the opera, starts its work 
immediately after luncheon, and dances 
for two hours. The remainder of the 
afternoon, Pavley and Oukrainsky use 
for the ballet and their own work. Each 
class is under the personal supervision 
of one or the other of the principals. 

One of the frame cottages is used for 
making costumes. Here a number of 
Russian women keep busily at work with 
big sewing machines and yards and yards 
of bright colors in silk and cloths. On 
the grounds is an immense _ pavilion 
where the dancing is done. Here the 
ninety-two students practice the difficult 
steps which seem so effortless and grace- 
ful on the stage. 

Many new dances are being prepared 
for the coming season of the Chicago 
Opera Association, and for the forth- 
coming tour of the Pavley-Oukrainsky 
ballet. F. W. 





Regina Vicarino Returns From South 
American Tour 

Regina Vicarino, the coloratuFa s0- 
prano, has returned from a _ fifteen 
months’ tour through South America, 
where she appeared both in opera and 
concerts. Miss Vicarino will have an ac- 
tive season in the United States begin- 
ning with a series of guest appearances 
at the Manhattan Opera House with the 
San Carlos Opera Company. It is pos- 
sible that she will appear with Fortune 
Gallo’s company in other important cities. 
She will be heard also in concerts. 





Daniel Mayer Discontinues Management 
of Russian Symphony 


- Daniel Mayer, the New York concert 
manager, announced last week that he 
had discontinued the management of the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, the tours 
of which he has directed for the past two 
seasons. 


Roger de Bouzon 
Fills Important 
Place in Northwest 


Marcel Roger de Bouzon, Baritone, Who 
Heads Voice Department in Univer- 
sity School of Music 


LINCOLN, NEB., Sept. 2.—Marcel 

Roger de Bouzon, baritone, major in- 
structor on the staff of the University 
School of Music since 1916, is of French 
birth and received his training in Paris, 
Budapest and Vienna. But though his 
American residence dates back only to 
1910 at furthest, he has come to figure 
in the musical life of his adopted coun- 
try and especially of Lincoln and Grin- 
nell, Ia., where he taught at Iowa Col- 
lege before coming here. 
_ It is hoped that a feature of the com- 
ing local musical season will be a series 
of recitals similar to that which Mr. de 
Bouzon gave last winter. These recitals, 
which were given at the homes of promi- 
nent citizens on evenings in December, 
January and March, were the best of 
Mr. de Bouzon’s twenty-odd appearances 
throughout the State during the season. 
In them he featured old Italian songs, 
American music and folk songs. 


Arthur Philips to 
Enlarge Scope of 
His Teaching Force 


Arthur Philips, New York Vocal Teacher 


A somewhat unusual plan has been in- 
augurated by Arthur Philips, the New 
York teacher of singing, for overcoming 
the deficiencies of the average singer’s 
preparation for his work. Like many 
other persons interested in things musi- 
cal, Mr. Philips has had occasion to de- 
plore the consuming preoccupation of 
most singers with the trivialities of their 
profession—what their rivals wear and 
eat and otherwise do. Not only does 
he believe that the time has come when 
most students preparing for the con- 
cert platform or the operatic stage, feel 
the need of a musical education covering 
more than mere voice technique and the 
close imitation of their teacher’s style, 
but he thinks that habits of concentra- 
tion and effective methods of work have 
proven themselves desirable to the singer 
as to everybody else. He has in conse- 
quence elaborated a scheme of “associate 
teachers” by which pupils coming to him 
for voice instruction may, if they wish, 
give themselves a much more liberal 
preparation. 

Discussing the matter with a represen- 
tative of MusIcAL AMERICA, Mr. Philips 
emphasized the fact that his plan is of 
a different nature from the usual ar- 
rangement of assistant teachers. While 
he has, of course, teachers of voice di- 
rectly associated with him as heretofore, 
he has only lately begun to recommend 
to his pupils work with recognized teach- 
ers in related branches. Several musi- 
cians of eminence have agreed to co- 
operate with him, and the proposition 
7 been greeted with favor by the pub- 
ic. 

Among Mr. Philips’ associates are 
Walter Golde, who is to act as coach 
and concert accompanist; Harry Ander- 
ton, who will give those of Mr. Philips’ 
pupils who wish it, instruction in piano 
and harmony; Augette Forét, as special- 
ist in French diction; Jacques Coini, as 
teacher of stage deportment, and Manry 
Sandal of Columbia University, profes- 
sor of applied psychology. Most of these 
teachers have studios of their own in 
Carnegie Hall, where Mr. Philips is lo- 
cated. His assistants in voice, both for- 
merly pupils of his own, are Vere Rich- 
ards, well known as a teacher in Denver, 
Col., and William Houston, whose rep- 
+ ig was made in Paris, London and 

ome. 


BERKSHIRE CONTEST A 
WORLD-WIDE AFFAIR 





Eighteen Different Countries Send Manu- 
scripts in Recent Chamber 
Music Contest 


Not without reason has the Berkshire 
Chamber Music Competition been called 
an affair of world-wide importance. In 
fact, there was hardly a civilized coun- 
try of significance which was not repre- 
sented in the musical contest which came 
to conclusion on Aug. 22, with the result 
that the much coveted price of $1000 
was awarded to the Italian composer, G. 
Francesco Malipiero, for his string quar- 
tet, “Rispettie Strambotti.” 

Among the 173 manuscripts sent to the 
secretary were works not only from 
Europe, but even from South America. 
Russia was the only big musical coun- 


try not represented. The eighteen 
ferent lands, not eleven, as stated 
roneously, were America, Canada, | 
land, France, Italy, Germany, Aus 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-S); 
Hungary, Spain, Sweden, Nor 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland and 
Argentine. 





Zimbalist Opera Has New York Prem; -, 


Efrem Zimbalist’s light opera, “Ho 
dew,” had its New York premiére at 
Casino on the evening of Sept. 6. 
work is of a popular character and 
tains a number of songs that seem 
stined to be “best sellers” on the 
partment-store counters. The comp 
has not attempted elaborate music 
the result is such that his opera 
probably remain in New York for a | 
run. The book is by Joseph Herbert 
the leading réles were interpreted 
Hal Forde and Dorothy Follis, the lat 
until recently a member of the Chic 
Opera Association. 





Karl Breneman Goes to Mexico at 
Invitation of de la Huerta 


Karl] Breneman, a prominent Ameri 
singing teacher, with studios in N. 
York, has been invited by President 
la Huerta to visit the City of Mexico 
hear several fine voices recently 4 
covered there. Mr. .de la Huerta is de 
ly interested in music, and when offic 
duties permit is a constant attendant 
concerts and the opera. Mr. Brenem 
who started for Mexico on Sept. 8, » 
be the guest of Mr. de la Huerta at | 
National Palace during his visit. 





S. Hurok’s Musical Bureau Moves io 
Larger Quarters 


The increase in business done by 5S. | 
Hurok’s Musical Bureau has necessitat« 
removal from its office in the Candler 
Building, in West Forty-second Street, 
to the Bryant Park Building, 47 West 
Forty-second Street. 


Beatrice Martin 
to Appear Under | 
Daiber Direction | 


Ira L. Hills Studio, N. Y. 
Beatrice Martin, American Soprano 


A new artist under the management ' 
Jules Daiber is Beatrice Martin, sopra”, 
who made her début in New York 1a=' 
season at Aeolian Hall, winning fav! 
with her audience and praise from tie 
critics. Miss Martin has studied recen'- 
ly with Mme. Valeri and has coach: 
with Richard Hageman, who acco!!- 
panied her at her début. 

Miss Martin returned to New York 
Aug. 24, after a motor trip through 4 
part of Canada, and is now preparins 
for her coming season. 





Mahler’s Widow Proclaims Sole Right ‘° 
His Correspondence 


According to the New York Evenw/ 
Post, Frau Alma Mahler, the widow 
Gustav Mahler, has notified the genera! 
public that “any person publishing a let- 
ter from or to Gustav Mahler will )¢ 
prosecuted, she having been intruste 
with Mahler’s correspondence and having 
the sole right to publish it or otherwis¢ 
make use of it.” 
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4 artist would reach all the people. 
4} people who would not attend a purely 
# musical program, would thus hear a bit 
4 of real art and later might become reg- 
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Famous Contralto, a Perfect 
Hostess, Defends Appear- 
nee of Prominent Musi- 
ians in Vaudeville—Began 
Career Playing in Café as a 
‘iny Child—Believes Neces- 
sity a Vital Force in Shap- 
ing Careers— American 
Girls Possess Remarkable 
Voices—Honor to Accom- 


panists 
By HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 


3 first impression of the home of 
Schumann-Heink, in the hills near 
San Diego, was that of a cream-colored 
cottage with a red tile roof, perched up 
on the stones on the top of a mountain. 
Up and around the hill we drove, until 
we reached the open gate, typical of the 
great-hearted hospitality of the home 
we were to visit. The singer, herself, still 
carrying a cane as a reminder of her re- 
cent accident, smiled at us from the door- 
way. Our greetings over, and Miss Sat- 
tler, for many years her trusted friend 
and companion, introduced, we must at 
once be shown through the house. Then, 
followed by the family shepherd dog, we 
went out to see the grounds. There was 
a fine assortment of flowers, but the fea- 
ture of the grounds is the kitchen gar- 
den, and here grows everything from 
oranges, gYrape-fruit, lemons, and 
peaches, to corn and beans. 


Next came lunch. Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink lacks nothing of the ideal 
hostess, and as we ate, we visited. Ar- 
tists were mentioned who are about to 
make a tour on the vaudeville stage. 
“What about it?” we asked. A mo- 
ment’s thought, then came the answer: 
“Is there any place where it is not good 
to sing good music? In vaudeville the 
Also, 


ular attendants at concerts. The odd 
part of it all is, that often the so-called 


Blight audience is most appreciative of 


such music.” 
“What should be sung on such a tour?” 
we asked. “I should say, start with a 


® classic; follow it with a lighter classic, 


and then give the people their favorites, 
among which would probably be many 
folk songs. You may say for me that I 
consider folk-songs absolute classics. 
This includes ‘The Rosary,’ for whatever 


% lives in the hearts of the people is a real 


classic—that is the best test of its real 
value. On the vaudeville stage the 
singer may bring the classic music world 
) Artists are not for the 
high-priced public alone! I feel that Iam 
‘called’ to sing. My voice is a God-given 
gift, and so I have never allowed the 
local managers to overcharge for admis- 
sions to my concerts. I want all the peo- 
ple to be able to come. And further, I 
think that every great singer should give 
two or three concerts for charitable pur- 
poses each year.” 


Duty of Artist to Audience 


That mysterious something called suc- 
cess has followed Schumann-Heink for 
over forty years there is no doubt, and 
one of the great reasons for this is her 
attitude toward her art and toward the 
People for whom she sings. “After all,” 
she said, “the artist has a great duty 
toward the audience. She must give 
only her best, not to disappoint the peo- 
ple, many of whom sacrifice in order to 
Pay the price of admission. The really 
honest singing artist will also always 
be perfectly square with the local man- 
ager, who should be designated ‘Local 
Manager,’ on the program, his part of the 
‘oncert being really so important. But 
the artist should have, also, the privilege, 
When it is absolutely necessary, of not 
‘inging, if she is ill or really unable to 
‘ine well because of vocal indisposition, 
Without fear of being misunderstood and 
‘riticised. _Sometimes, when the artist 
must ask for a cancellation of a contract, 
€ciuse of real inability to fulfill it in a 
‘at sfactory manner both to herself and 
'o ‘the audience, she is made to feel that 
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Schumann-Heink at Her Home in 
Grossmont, Cal. Left: The Con- 
tralto With One of Her Great- 
est Admirers. Center: A Por- 
trait Study. Right: The Con- 
tralto With Cane, a Reminder of 
Her Recent Accident; Below, 
With Katherine Hoffman, Her 
Accompanist. Snapshots by 
Hazel Gertrude Kinscella 


the request is a hoax. If these people 
who criticise would honestly and sincerely 
put themselves in the place of the artist, 
they would see and fully comprehend that 
a real artist could never ask for a can- 
cellation of a contract except for very 
vital reasons.” 


First Played in a Café 


“What was your first real public per- 
formance?” we asked. “That’s a long 
way back,” she replied, “but if you want 
to know—opposite my home, when Iwas 
a little child, there was a big, shady gar- 
den, at one end of which stood a big 
white rambling restaurant. Here whole 
families, and soldiers and peasants with 
their sweethearts would gather, especial- 
ly on holidays, and dance to the music 
of a tinkly piano. I listened to these 
tunes from over the way so long that I 
got to know them by heart. One day I 
went over to the restaurant for the milk, 
and Marie, the restaurant’ keeper’s 
daughter, told me that they had trouble 
that day. ‘The musician can’t come to- 
day, for he has died.’ ‘I can play what he 
did,’ I confidently answered. Marie 
beg ge! told her father, with the result 
that I climbed upon the stool and there 
remained, playing waltzes and polkas 
with all my might, for five long hours. 
When I climbed off the stool they gave 
me ninety-six cents, or its equivalent, 
which I proudly carried home. This was 
my actual professional début. Once my 
mother found out what I had been doing, 
she put a stop to it, but for many after- 
noons after I taught Marie all the things 
which I myself knew—taught them chord 
Wd chord, for neither she nor I was trou- 
bled by so small a matter as knowing the 
notes. For each of these ‘lessons’ I re- 
ceived with pride the striking sum of 
seven and a half cents. 


‘Necessity Shapes Career ~ 


“Necessity has had much to do with 
the shaping of my career. When I grew 
a little older, and was so lucky as to be 
given lessons by a friend of the family, 
I had to have a piano for practice. So, 
forty-eight cents a month, earned by les- 
sons which I gave myself, went to pay 
for it. Such a ridiculous sum as I paid 
could only bring a ridiculous instrument. 
Half its keys emitted weird sounds, and 
the other half, no sounds at all. I man- 
aged to patch up the broken hammers 
with strings and sealing wax. I had to 
help care for my sisters and little 
brother, so, with one foot fastened in the 
wheel of the baby carriage, which I thus 
moved back and forth to quiet its oc- 
cupant, I studied mainly by ear.. 

“When, very early in my career, I had 
a chance to play parts in the Hamburg 
Opera, I was given parts of the widest 


ys Schumann-Heink 
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variance, and there I obtained 
that practice which alone can 
insure versatility and _ confi- 
dence. I was obliged to do every- 
thing; once it would be to play 
a small part in a farce, then 
dance in comic opera, then sing 
the réle of the grief-stricken 
mother, Fides, in Meyerbeer’s ‘The 
Prophet.’ Extremes, you say? Yes, 
and work, but it is to this training that 
I attribute my ability to sing and act 
almost any kind of part. I obtained 
there that vast experience in acting and 
dramatic art which should be had by 
every singer, whether she is preparing 
for opera or the concert stage. The true 
artist must have profound respect for 
her art. If one needs only to carry a 
chair onto the stage, one may be as sin- 
cere and conscientious in doing this task 
as in the performance of a great rdéle. 


Individuality Makes the Role 


“I do not believe in tradition in learn- 
ing a role,” she continued. “Why should 
I sing Fides to the metronome? It is in- 
dividuality that makes the part! No 
role is insignificant if it is played ar- 
tistically. Success does not consist in 
how large a réle one has, or how many 
bars one sings, but upon how well one 
does that which is assigned. Very often 
the most artistic work is done in a com- 
paratively minor part. Young singers 
rush in where angels would fear to 
tread, these days, when the road to fame 
is so congested. Students are now 
anxious to reach the top at one big jump. 
You may not skip one rung of the ladder, 
from the very lowest, if you desire to 
have a permanent hold on the top. Should 
one let young girls go into opera? Why 
should they be opposed if they have the 
talent and determination? The dis- 
agreeable side is all some people see. Of 
course there is some unpleasantness in 
everything, but happiness does not come 
from without. We make our own lives. 
Work, work, work, and maybe success 
will come. Art is a stern taskmaster. 
One cannot cajole it into complacency 
by the enticement of a pretty face. You 
cannot coquette with art, no smile can 
win its favor. 


Praises American Voices 


“The prospect for the success of the 
American girl singers is unlimited. The 
young women of this country are en- 
dowed with the gift of extraordinary 
vocal organs, and among them one must 
look for our future great voices. It is 
not an idle statement, that American 
families pay more attention to music 
than the families of any other country. 
America is the great art field of the 
twentieth century, there is no question 
about that. More children here study 


_ 






in other 


and understand music than 
lands and this study should be encour- 
aged by parents, for of the very bright- 
est children many are often the most 


indolent. So, because of all this study 
and appreciation,.I think the American 
audiences the grandest in the world. 
Only when people are intelligent can an 
artist really succeed. One cannot sing 
to fishes and have them listen and un- 
derstand. In some of the littlest towns 
of the West, I have had farmers’ wives 
with toil-worn, gloveless hands, cowboys 
with their boots and spurs, and the lum- 
bermen from way back in the forest, 
come to hear me sing. I sing for them 
just as I would in New York—the best 
of everything, and they understand and 
appreciate it. This would not be possi- 
ble in any other land. 


Songs More Difficult Than Opera 


“You want to know how I study a 
song? Well, to me, there is more art in 
being able really to sing a simple song 
than to do the greatest opera, for in 
opera there is so much besides the music 
to give interest. Suppose we say that I 
am taking up an entirely new song. I 
would first read the poem of the song 
until I had the inner meaning and sug- 
gestion that lies in it. Then I would de- 
claim it, finding the objective point, seek- 
ing to strengthen the meaning which the 
song should convey to the hearer. Until 
one is able to declaim a poem naturally, 
speak it distinctly, and give correct em- 
phasis and clear enunciation, one is not 
ready to sing it. The third thing is to 
put the melody and the words together, 
outlining the song as a whole. The next 
step is to mark carefully the breathing, 
for the delivery of the words, their dis- 
tinctness in enunciation, and the beauty 
of melody all depend upon the proper 
breathing. Then I should be most care- 
ful of the distinct endings of the words, 
taking care to break and separate each 
word from the other. The sixth step 
would be the memorizing of the song. 
Lastly, one must remain master of the 
situation as far as the song’s emotion is 
concerned. One may weep over a réole 
or song while studying it; this I have 
often done, but when I am once on tht 
stage, the audience must do the weeping. 
The artist must have entire self-command 
and must stand above that which she in- 
terprets. 





[Continued on page 6] 
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Schumann-Heink Urges Democratic Art 





[Continued from page 5] 





“Once for all I wish to say, all honor 
to the faithful accompanist! Songs are 
never effective without well-played ac- 
companiments. This is particularly true 
in modern songs where the accompani- 
ment is often exacting and where it sus- 


tains an important part in the musical 
effect. In all songs, however, unless the 
accompaniment is well played, the best 
of vocal efforts are handicapped and 
sometimes completely robbed of artistic 
results. The accompanist is one-half of 
the concert, and I hate the critic who 
doesn’t give him or her a fair mention.” 

On a drive into the mountains, we 
stopped for a call at the cabin-home of 
an invalid friend of Madame’s. After 
the call, the singer, still lame from her 
accident, limped painfully down the 
steps; then turning, at the door of her 
car, stood and sang, unaccompanied, in 
the open air, for the convalescent in the 


window above. The singing ended, she 
smiled her whole-hearted and gay smile, 
waved her cane and said, “We have given 
you a good performance. I hope it does 
you much good!” As we neared San 
Diego and came down the last hill, the 
sun had set, and the lights of the city and 
the bay below us looked like “the heavens 
inverted.” Madame Schumann - Heink 
had been very quiet during the last part 
of the drive. Now she turned and 
summed up the whole situation: “These 
young artists must keep simple. I have 
sung musical comedy, grand opera; | 
know how to cook, wash, and iron. I 
know how because I once had to do it, 
for I know what it is to be poor. Sing- 
ing, after all the training, comes from 
the heart—outward. The artist must 
keep growing, she cannot stand still, and 
she must be versatile, else she is not an 
artist!” 
(All rights reserved) 








Artist Pupil of Mrs. Huss Scores at Lake 
George Musicale 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y., Sept. 3.— 
Georgette Bushman, artist pupil of Mrs. 
Henry Holden Huss, was well received 
when she sang songs of Bungert, Hahn, 
Debussy and Schubert at a musicale 
given at the studio of Mr. and Mrs. 
Huss yesterday. Mrs. Huss was much 
applauded for her artistic interpreta- 
tions of an old French song, Cyril Scott’s 
“Lullaby” and Mr. Huss’s “Pack Clouds 
Away,” which is still in manuscript. Her 
rich contralto also showed to advantage 
in Henschel’s “Morning Hymn” and Mr. 
Huss’s “My World.” An improvisation 
was a feature of Mr. Huss’s contribu- 
tion to the program. He also played 
Godowsky’s “Nocturnal Tangier,” one of 
the numbers of the recently published 
“Triakontameron,” and his own Valse 
and “The Brooklet,” which Rudolf Ganz 
has been playing on tour lately. 





Marguerite Potter Already Booked for 
Fall Concerts 


Marguerite Potter, the New York 
mezzo-contralto, who has been spending 
the summer at Chenango Lake, N. Y., 
anticipates a busy season. She will re- 
open her Carnegie Hall studio on Sept. 
11. In addition to her teaching and vari- 
ous concert engagements and lecture re- 
citals, she will conduct a choral club com- 
posed entirely of her pupils, two concerts 
already having been booked at the Hotel 
McAlpin. Miss Potter scored in recital 
at The Colonel’s Inn, Chenango Lake, 
N. Y., on the afternoon of Aug. 29. Her 
program consisted entirely of American 
compositions, an outstanding feature 
being a group of John Prindle Scott’s 
songs, which she sang charmingly with 
the composer at the piano. 


Warford Pupils in Light Opera 


Jack Leahy, a young tenor from 
Claude Warford’s Studio, has had a suc- 
cessful summer season with the Aborn 
Opera Co. in their Washington and New- 








Concert pianist, with wide experience as_ teacher, 
would accept a leading position in music school. 
Box X Y Z, MUSICAL AMBPRICA 





W ANTED—Male vocal teacher to take charge of 
Vocal Department in Conservatory. Address Con- 
servatory, 847 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


ORGANIST—Young woman organist and choir 


director of experience seeks position, preferably in or 
near New York. Address J. M. c/o Musical America. 








WANTED: Scores and parts for standard sym- 
phonies and overtures orchestra of 50 _ pieces. 
Address MUSICAL AMERICA, BOX “E. K.” 


PRINCESS HEATRE 


WEST 39th ST. 


Available for Concerts and Recitals for Sunday 
afternoons and evenings, also weekday after- 
noons excepting Wednesdays and Saturdays 


Phone Fitz Roy 579 


ark appearances, covering a period of 
three months, singing a new opera each 
week. Mr. Leahy has just signed a 
contract with Dillingham for a new pro- 
duction entitled “The Half Moon.” Tom 
Fitzpatrick, bass, another Warford 
pupil, goes on tour with the original 
“Apple Blossoms” Company. Elise Bart- 
lett has scored a distinct triumph in 
“Scrambled Wives.” Bert Gardner and 
Wilson Fulton will appear in new pro- 
ductions this fall. 





Marguerite Fontrese Gives Recital for 
Her Former Teachers 


Marguerite Fontrese, mezzo-soprano, 
gave a recital on the afternoon of Aug. 
25 in the hall of St. Vincent Ferrer’s 
Church, in honor of the Dominican 
sisters who were formerly her teachers. 
She sang the “Spring-song of the Robin 
Woman” from Cadman’s “Shaneurs” and 
numbers by Paisiello, Beatrice Mac- 
Gowan Scott, Rupert Hughes, Kramer, 
and LaForge. Her encores included se- 
lections from “Aida.” Marta Stuart as- 
sisted Miss Fontrese as accompanist and 
was heard in piano solos by Gluck and 
Rachmaninoff. 





The Gray-Lhevinnes Already Heavily 
Booked 


For the fall up to Christmas there is 
searcely a night open for the Gray-Lhe- 
vinnes. These two popular artists will 
be kept busy getting from one point to 
another. They will appear in all the 
principal cities of Montana, among the 
important dates in that state, being at 
the University of Montana at Missoula, 
Wyo., and others in Idaho, Colorado, 
Nebraska, and Oklahoma, during the 
early winter. 


Arnold Volpe Moves Into New Studio 


Arnold Volpe has announced the re- 
moval of his studio to the Hotel Albe- 
marle, 203 West Fifty-fourth Street, 
where he will in future receive his pupils 
in violin. 











GALLI-CURCI 


Homer Samuels, Accompanist 
Manuel Berenguer, Flutist 


STEINWAY PIANO 


Management 
EVANS & SALTER 


506 Harriman Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Fifth Ave. & 44th St., New York 


Personal Address: Congress Hotel, Chicago 

















F, HUTTMAN 


AMERICAN TENOR 


Berlin Vocal Studio Opened April 1st. 
Voice Trials by Appointment Only. 


Berlin, Prager Str. 6, Tel. Uhland 5601. 

















LOUIS SVECENSKI 


Faculty of Institute of Musical Art—Kneisel Quartet 
Will Resume Teaching September 29th 


327 West 85th Street, New York 
Tel. Schuyler 1925 











Kathleen Parlow 


the greatest living woman Violinist 
returns to America for a limited tour 








NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


“Miss Parlow was as admirable as ever, her tone as warm, her style 
as broad, her technique as fluent as it was the night she first revealed her 
talents to New York several years ago.” —H. E. Krehbiel. 


NEW YORK HERALD 


“There never has been anything hesitating or weak about her hand- 
ling of big violin works. She seems to be about the most interesting of 
women violinists.”’ 


NEW YORK EVENING POST 


“Miss Parlow played the enormously difficult concerto with a tone 
of beautiful quality, with astonishing technical mastery, and an ingrati- 
ating disclosure of temperamental fervor.”—H. T. Finck. 








Exclusive ‘Direction of ELWYN. CONCERT BUREAU 
Oliver O. Young, General Manager 


53 West 39th Street 


654 Everett Street 
New York City 


Portland, Ore. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The interviews with Ignace Jan Pade- 
rewski, former premier of Poland, differ 
somewhat regarding his attitude in the 
war between the Poles and Russians, 
which to-day virtually dominates the en- 
tire European situation and delays that 
general reconstruction which must come 
sometime if humanity and civilization 
are to go on their road of progress. 

On the whole, it seems plain that he 
was against the war with Russia when 
there was an opportunity to make peace. 
This was at the time he was Prime 
Minister. It seems then he went to 
Paris, laid the matter before the Su- 
preme Council, requesting that the Polish 
government be permitted to accept the 
terms that had been formulated, but that 
the Council would not agree to this. So 
as Poland was bound to the Allies, in 
fact was under their protection, for they 
had guaranteed the independence of 
Poland, there was nothing left but to 
abide by their decision. 

The situation may be briefly summed 
by saying that Poland entered into war 
to recover and protect its boundary line 
which existed before the partition be- 
tween Austria, Russia and Germany as 
far back as 1770. For this purpose the 
Polish armies went beyond the boundary 
and invaded portions of Russia. This 
was resisted by the Bolsheviki, now in 
control of the Czar’s former kingdom. 
They drove the Poles back till they were 
almost within sight of Warsaw, at which 
time France gave Poland certain aid and 
so enabled the Polish armies, in turn, to 
drive the Russians back and virtually 
clear Poland of the Bolsheviki. 

France’s action in the matter, in 
which she appears to be independent 
both of England and the United States, 
and certainly of Italy, has been different- 
ly interpreted. 

Some claim that she fears a victory of 
the Bolsheviki as tending to an alliance 
with the radical forces of Germany which 
would presently lead to a war of revenge 
and a further attack upon the French 
nation. 

Others state that France’s only opposi- 
tion to the Bolsheviki is that if they 
are successful they will repudiate the 
Russian bonds, of which the thrifty 
l'rench nation has long been the owner 
of thousands of millions. 

Others again, supporting their view by 
the action of France in aiding the United 
States at the time Lafayette came to 
help us, take the ground that France is 
endeavoring to support the new republic 
of Poland against the aggression which 
a eens 1 be autocratic and mili- 
tant. 

Further complication to the situation 
is contributed by the undeniable fact 
that the Poles initiated their newly won 
freedom by cruel pogroms on the ill- 
fated Jews within their borders. 

Mr. Paderewski has denied this or at 
least endeavored to minimize these pog- 
roms as has Prince Lubomirski, now in 
this country as a representative of one 
or more of the factions that have been 
fighting in Poland for control. But there 
s no disputing the fact that these 


pogroms took place. 
In the New York Times of July 29, 


The Day, the national Jewish daily 
with half million circulation, published 
on the back page of that paper the report 
of the commission to Poland sent by the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
in Great Britain. 

Now the British have their faults and 
they are perhaps many, but when they 
send out a commission to investigate, 
they go at the thing pretty thoroughly 


‘and when they make a report, it can be 


relied upon as being made without fear 
or favor on evidence that has been thor- 
oughly sifted. 

As Boerseaner, a noted contributor to 
the financial department of the New 
York American, wrote from Chicago on 
the 12th of August, as a protest against 
the effort of Prince Lubomirski to obtain 
further contributions for the Polish cause, 
that he was seriously worried and dis- 
concerted when the Poles chose for their 
first Prime Minister “the great pianist 
and the puny-minded and peasant-prej- 
udiced Paderewski.” He then goes on to 
say that “one could not converse a quar- 
ter of an hour with that incomparable 
musician and brainless man_ without 
hearing from him some stupid calumny 
of the Jews.” 

All this goes to show how very serious 
the situation is. How difficult it is to 
form a sane judgment. But there is to 
me one fact which stands out, even ad- 
mitting Boerseaner’s charge against 
Paderewski to be well founded, namely, 
that when he was Premier of Poland, he 
would have made peace with Russia and 
set about the reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation of his country, for which he has 
sacrificed so much, as we know, had the 
Allies, and particularly France, per- 
mitted him to do so. 

This brings me to the point that I have 
been endeavoring to lead up to, namely, 
that amid all the conflict of race and 
religion involved in the struggle, the one 
man that rose above it all, was clearly 
the musician, a man of culture, whatever 
his prejudices may be. This leads logi- 
cally to the further conclusion that we 
are more, likely to find that statesman- 
ship whi¢h may guide the world wisely 
and honorably on the road to progress, 
when we will cease to be prejudiced with 
regard to race or religion and come into 
a higher order of things. We are more 
likely to find, I repeat, that statesman- 
ship among the men who have become 
cultured through their musical, their 
artistic, their scientific education than 
we are likely to find it among the petty 
politicians, who seem to-day with some 
exceptions to control the fate of Europe 
and who in this country are conducting 
the campaigns of our respectable candi- 
dates for the presidency. 

If this be so, does it not demonstrate 
how far behind we are, when in the plat- 
forms of our two great political parties, 
there is not even a reference to the cry- 
ing need of a rational system of educa- 
tion, of the institution of a National Bu- 
reau of Health to include proper meas- 
ures for sanitation and of a Ministry of 
Fine Arts, not only for the recognition 
but for the encouragement of those great 
cultural influences which are to-day all 
the more needed, because the great and 
the little wars have shown that humanity 
with all its material progress has not 
gone far from the age when barbarism 
was the prevailing order. 

* * * 


In a recent issue, I notice that Mme. 
Jane Manner, a distinguished reader, 
who is booked for a long season of drama 
readings by the James B. Pond Bureau, 
which by the bye had that unfortunate 
contract with Mr. Maeterlinck, and who 
has appeared with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra and other leading or- 
ganizations, with distinguished success, 
wrote you a letter, in which she paid 
your editor a compliment on his address 
at the celebration of the 1000th Globe 
Concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

In printing the letter, your editors and 
proofreaders destroyed the sense of one 
paragraph, which is important. This 
was in Mme. Manner’s reference to the 
declaration by the late Andrew D. White 
at the time he was president of Cornell 
University to the effect that “Reader- 
ships” should be established in our instl- 
tutions of learning to foster an appre- 
ciation of literature through the fine art 
of reading. ; 

As you printed it, you had it “leader- 
ships.” 

The poor diction of our singers, with 
some exceptions, is well known. Of the 
songs sung in any language not one word 
in ten gets across the footlights, even 
though one understands the language in 
which the words of the song are sup- 
posed to be sung. 

Of what little account the spoken word 
is even at this day is shown by the poor 
sermons delivered from the pulpits where 


the delivery is often as banal as the sub- 
ject matter. 

Your average American business man, 
having never given the subject any con- 
sideration, when called upon at a public 
meeting or banquet to express his views 
on a subject with which he should be 
familiar, for it is generally concerned 
with his lifework, cannot get off three 
consecutive, ill constructed sentences 
without interjecting the habitual “I want 
to say.” 

Indeed so little consideration has been 
given to this important question that we 
find the luckless individual who has con- 
tributed the words of a song, the libretto 
of an opera, rarely given even the honor 
of a mention on the program. 

Again and again have I referred to the 
case of “Aida,’”’one of our most effective 
and dramatic operas, by many considered 
to be a masterpiece. If you ask anybody 
who composed “Aida,” they promptly 
reply “Why, Verdi, of course.” How 
many have even heard the name of Ghiz- 
lanzoni, who was helped by Mariette Bey 
of Cairo in writing the libretto, and to 
whom Verdi no doubt owed the inspira- 
tion for his music? 

Mme. Manner is right and if with 
musical voice, clearness of utterance, 
proper emphasis, proper appreciation of 
climax, she can awaken the people to 
the appreciation of the beauty as well 
as the power of the English language, 
she is rendering a public service which 
is of vast importance, a service that will 
go far to Americanize the many different 
and discordant nationalities that go to 
make up our complex population. 

By the bye, Robin Legge, the com- 
petent musical critic of the London Daily 
Telegraph, in reviewing concerts given 
by Dr. Damrosch and also performances 
by some of our American singers, which 
included Miss Garrison, Sophie Braslau, 
Reinald Werrenrath and Alma Gluck, 
wrote: “One matter that particularly 
attracted me was the clear diction of 
most of the singers.” 

* * * 


A light opera by Zimbalist has just 
been produced in New York. As a rule, 
the great executants do not shine as 
composers. Paderewski’s opera, as we 
know, was only barely successful, though 
it is a work of unquestioned merit, so was 
D’Albert’s opera. 

Perhaps the reason is that these musi- 
cians become finally so saturated with 
the works of the immortal composers 
that their power for original composition, 
even where it exists, is dominated if not 
crushed. 

What, however, particularly interests 
me is that some sixty thousand dollars 
have been raised to defray the cost of the 
production and maintenance of the Zim- 
balist work, which amount was contrib- 
uted by prominent members of the “Bo- 
hemians,” our leading New York club 
of musicians. Among the principal con- 
tributors they tell me are Kreisler and 
Bauer, also others equally eminent. 

It certainly is a very fine, as well as 
notable and perhaps noble instance of 
musicians aiding one another, though 
when it comes to charity they are always 
foremost in their readiness to answer 
any appeal from a brother or sister mem- 
ber of their craft. 

I could tell you of a certain Italian 
tenor in New York who, while he was 
sick and unable to earn a living, was 
financially supported by a well known 
baritone, while a prominent society 
woman devoted herself to him, indeed, 
practically nursed him through his sick- 
ness back to health. 

* * * 


William C. Carl, the distinguished 
New York organist, who with his Guil- 
mant School of Music, the only one of 
its kind I believe in the country and 
which has made a notable contribution 
to the highest musical education, stated 
recently that hundreds of churches are 
now paying from three to five dollars 
and an equal number not over ten dollars 
for each Sunday’s work to their or- 
ganists. 

With a few exceptions organists, while 
highly paid by musical amateurs like the 
late Andrew Carnegie, the late Henry 
C. Frick and Senator Clark, are miser- 
ably paid, which is all the more deplor- 
able in view of the great increase in 
the cost of living. 

How on earth congregations, especially 
those that are well to do, can sit through 
a religious service and know that the 
poor organist who is lifting them to the 
skies, doesn’t earn enough to have a de- 
cent Sunday dinner, is beyond my com- 
prehension. But they do and they will 
continue to do it until the organists all 
get together and instead of holding an 
annual convention in which they deplore 
their low estate and the lack of con- 
sideration given them, form an organiza- 
tion and strike for higher wages like the 


employees of the B. R. T., and others, 
most of whom before they struck were 
receiving incomes four times that of the 
average organist. 

* * * 

The Pennsylvania Hotel, a notable 
and very comfortable addition to our 
New York hotels, publishes a daily news 
sheet. To this, the other day, Max Rosen, 
the young violinist, contributed an inter- 
view. 

Max, you know, was born in Roumania, 
but he considers himself an American 
citizen because he was brought here 
when he was eight months old and lived 
here until he was eleven when he went 
abroad to study. 

In the course of this interview, Max 
vouchsafes some interesting information. 
We learn from him that “an unpre- 
judiced person must admit that Germany 
has given us our greatest musicians,” 
and we also learn from him that “the 
new German music will perhaps not be 
so perfect in form but it will be throb- 
bing with the pulse of suffering, grief, 
humiliation, all the emotions which have 
torn Germany.” 

This is a little different from what 
some able observers have told us of the 
present conditions in the Fatherland, 
which tell of suffering and grief but 
never of “humiliation.” In fact, if there 
is a people to-day who went into a war 
and came out of it with the idea that 
they were not humiliated, it is the Ger- 
mans. 

However, our dear friend Max is most 
interesting when he comes to speak of 
French music of which he says: “I just 
hate modern French music. Strauss isn’t 
so bad, but Debussy—I can’t sit and 
hear him played for any length of time; 
he is so trifling. The French music 
isn’t earnest. It has no depth. It is 
just fickle.” 

I am not going to take up the cudgels 
for French music, which, indeed; needs 
no defense, but I would suggest to Max 
that there is one thing outside their 
music, which he may learn from the 
French and for which they have been 
noted and that is— 

Good Taste! 

of * * 

Writing of hotels, reminds me that a 
brief stay at the Commodore convinced 
our good Caruso that it was advisable 
to seek different quarters. 

When it was announced, after the 


Knickerbocker, his old domicile had 
closed, that he was going to the 
Commodore, I had misgivings, as 


that new hostelry, while very fine and 
imposing, is a strictly business enter- 
prise conducted on the basis of American 
cooking with low ceilings thrown in for 
good measure I wondered how long the 
great Caruso would stand it. 

He was there for a few days and quit. 
His reason for going to the Commodore 
in the first place was because his secre- 
tary had quarters there and no doubt was 
prevailed upon by the management to 
get the world’s greatest tenor to come 
there as well. 

Now they tell me the illustrious one 
has moved bag and baggage, including 
his wife, a restored jewel case and 
Signorina Gloria to the Vanderbilt. 

Here he should be comfortable, for the 
Vanderbilt is not only a first class house 
but has many artistic and appealing fea- 
tures, as those who visited it, before the 
dry period set in, can testify. 

* * * 


The summer concerts at the Stadium 
and those at Columbia University by the 
concert company under Edwin Franko 
Goldman have come to a close. Both 
serles were attended by multitudes. The 
concerts at the Columbia were free and 
sustained by the enterprise and public 
spirit of a few wealthy persons, par- 
ticularly Hebrews, while for those at the 
Stadium an admission price was charged, 
the deficiency being met by eminent citi- 
zens, also mostly Hebrews. 

Both series were considerably inter- 
fered with by the inclement weather—in 
fact the season at the Stadium was cur- 
tailed, I believe, by two weeks. 

Goldman, the conductor of the Co- 
lumbia concerts, who has shown himself 
to be remarkably able to meet the popu- 
lar taste during the heated term, has, I 
am glad to say, branched out and has 
this season given a number of additional 
free concerts in the parks, and so has 
played to more than a million people. His 
band has been enlarged and improved. 
Now he is determined to enlarge his mu- 
sical activities in the shape of a spring 
tour before the Columbia Concerts begin 
next season and a short tour afterwards, 
while on Oct. 10, the band will give a 
concert at Carnegie Hall, where it will 
be able to show its value and the musi- 
cianship of its conductor to those whe 
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are away from New York during the 
summer and so are unable to attend the 
concerts “on the green.” 

With regard to the concerts at the 
Stadium under Rothwell, it is but fair 
to state that they reached a high degree 
of excellence; but for all that, when you 
come to compare his programs with the 
programs that were given by Volpe, 
Rothwell’s predecessor, the verdict must 
go to Volpe. 

It is, however, but just to Rothwell 
to remind your readers that he became 
sick and had very little time for re- 
hearsals, so he repeated the same num- 
bers week after week. 

Volpe had to his credit certainly a 
larger number of symphonic works, a 
greater variety, and so far as American 
composers are concerned, he certainly 
gave them more recognition than Roth- 
well. Thus he covered considerably 
more ground than the Stadium concerts 
covered this summer. 

* * * 


John J. Leary, Jr., who appears to 
have been especially attached to the late 
Theodore Roosevelt in the position of 
confidential representative as well as 
newspaper reporter, has recently pub- 
lished a work, brought out by Houghton- 
eg Company, entitled, “Talks with 

He gives us, tinged though the work 
is with an undeniable spirit of hero wor- 
ship, an intimate insight into the atti- 
tude of one of our greatest Americans 
on many important matters, which 
should be interesting, particularly to 
those who were often apt to misjudge 
Roosevelt from imperfect knowledge of 
the facts in the case. 

One of the talks is a report of a con- 
versation between Roosevelt and the late 
John L. Sullivan, the great prize fighter, 
and once champion pugilist of the world. 

The two men admired one another be- 
cause they were so virile. The Colonel 
admired Sullivan not only for his cham- 
pionship but because Sullivan had won 
the greatest fight of his life—which was 
his fight with “booze.” 

Now it seems that on one occasion 


Sullivan came to see Roosevelt during 
the time he was President. After they 
had shaken hands, Sullivan laid a heavy 
black cigar on the desk. 

‘ “Have a cigar, Mr. President?” said 
e. 

Roosevelt told him he didn’t smoke. 

“Have another—give ’em to a friend,” 
replied Sullivan, laying another on the 
desk. 

The social amenities having been at- 
tended to, Roosevelt asked Sullivan what 
he could do for him. 

“IT came to see you about a nephew 
of mine,” said Sullivan, “my favorite 
nephew. He is in the navy and in 
trouble.” 

John explained that the boy had en- 
listed in the Marines, got into trouble 
of some sort, and had deserted, for which 
he was sentenced to a dishonorable dis- 
charge. 

“Now, Colonel,” said Sullivan, “that’s 
something we can’t have. We don’t want 
anything like that in our family. He’s 
a good boy, Colonel, just a trifle wild. I 
wish you could have him in hand a little 
while. You’d fix him. 

“Tt’s a tough case, too, Colonel,” Sulli- 
van went on. “Here’s this boy, my 
favorite nephew; I’ve done everything 
for him, but he doesn’t do anything for 
himself. Why, he even went and took 
up music.” 

In speaking of the interview, Roosevelt 
said that John did not explain whether 
the boy had taken up the violin or barrel- 
organ, but he left no doubt that he felt 
this was beneath the Sullivan dignity. 

Now, you may smile at this, but does 
it not, after all, represent the average 
attitude towards those unfortunates who 
“take up music,” says your 


L.cE— 





David Zalish, Pianist, Resumes Teaching 


David Zalish, the pianist and teacher, 
has resumed his classes at his new studio 
in West 107th Street, New York. Mr. 
Zalish will examine applicants for a free 
scholarship on Oct. 5. 
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MUSIC IN BIRMINGHAM 


Two Series of Notable Concerts Assured 
for This Season 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 6.—With the 
announcement by Mrs. Orline A. Ship- 
man and Mrs. Richard F. Johnston, man- 
agers of what is known as the “All Star 
Concert Course,” that Fritz Kreisler, the 
noted violin virtuoso, which will be pre- 
sented by them on Wednesday night, 
Jan. 5, an unusually brilliant series of 
concerts is assured Birmingham during 
the coming season. 

Of these events, the Music Study Club, 
of which Mrs. George Houston Davis is 
President, will present Margaret Ro- 
maine, the New York Chamber Music 
Society, Pefcy Grainger, Frederick Gun- 
ster, the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and the Scotti Grand Opera Com- 
pany, while the two impresarios men- 
tioned will act as sponsors for Geraldine 
Farrar, Mary Garden, Fritz Kreisler, 
Emmy Destinn and the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. S. G. B. 








The Rybners Give Recital in Tannersville 


TANNERSVILLE, N. Y., Aug. 31.—The 
summer activities of Cornelius Rybner 
and his daughter, Dagmar de Corval 


Rybner, have included a two-piano 
cital for the benefit of the Athletic C 
on Aug. 20. They offered on their ; 
gram, numbers by Schuett, Rachmani; 
and Chabrier. Professor Rybner a 
played at a private musicale in conju 
tion with the Woodstock Trio, the Ar 
sky Trio and his own organization. , 
a reception at his home, Professor R, } 
ner played numbers by Wagner a4 
Liszt. Miss Rybner has spent a ps» 
of the summer composing. 





Tirindelli Returns to Cincinnati , 
Resume Work at Conservatory 


P. A. Tirindelli left New York 
Sunday, Sept. 5, for Cincinnati to , 
sume his work at the Cincinnati Co 
servatory of Music, of which instituti. 
he has been a faculty member for 
number of years. Mr. Tirindelli w 
again be active in the violin departme 
and will conduct the Conservatory 0 
chestra, which, under his training h: 
reached a high degree of excellence |: 
has spent an active year in New Yor! 
during which his compositions have be: 
heard frequently. His wife and daug! 
ter, Vanda, will remain in New Yo: 
and Mr. Tirindelli will come on : 
Christmas time to spend the holida 
season with them. 
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Frederick Gunster Recommends Golf and 
Dignified Publicity to Sportsmen-Singers 





~~ 


The Game of What T. R. 
Called “Chasing a White 
Pill Around a Meadow” 
Will Develop Singers’ Mus- 
cles — Golfing Singers Will 
Never Betray Their Re- 
puted Lack of Sense by Ask- 
ing ““Where Is the Best Place 
to Get Ozone?”—Singing of 
Cheap New Songs for Sake 
of Free Advertising Has 
Bad Effect on Native Music 


T7ITCHAWAN, N. Y., Sept. 1— 
Though Frederick Gunster is better 
known to the general public as a singer 
than as a sportsman, cne who sees him 
on his holiday at the Colonial Hotel here, 
as a representative of MUSICAL AMERICA 
was recently privileged to do, cannot but 
recognize the enthusiasm with which he 
enters on the latter réle. But indeed his 
devotion to the outdoor life is of a piece 
with his interest in the career of church 
and concert tenor, as his remarks on the 
subject sufficiently show. 
“At one time,” says Mr. Gunster, “I 
was a tennis enthusiast, but lately I have 
been converted to a belief in golf as the 
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An American Tenor Takes His Holiday: 


Frederick Gunster at Kitchawan, N. Y.., 


Fishing, Rowing and Golfing 


best outdoor. sport a singer can indulge 
in. For me personally, at any rate, it 
has proved less strenuous, less fatiguing, 
than tennis. And it has the very great 
advantage of bringing into play the 
proper muscles and developing the 
breathing apparatus which is of para- 
mount importance in a singer’s physical 
equipment. Any violent exercise such as 
tennis, medicine ball or running seems to 
me to be inadvisable for a singer; while 
it may not hurt him there is always a 
chance that it may. Golf on the other 
hand is not only pleasant in itself but 
it supplies the mild but beneficial exer- 
cise so that one necessarily takes into 
the lungs the health-giving ozone. A 
woman who had been advised by her doc- 
tor to get plenty of ozone asked him 
what was the best place to get it! While 
I recognize the all too obvious fact that 
many singers don’t have, or are not 
credited by the public with having, much 
more common sense than this lady, I 
maintain that no golf-playing singer 
would betray his lack of it as she did; no 
doctor would ever have to tell him he 
needed more ozone. 

“During the summer, when I can play 
golf to my heart’s and my muscles’ 
content, I omit the morning setting- 
up exercises which I always indulge in, 
with bed-room windows wide open in 
winter. Next to proper diet, plenty of 
exercise is the most important means 
at singers’ command for keeping fit. 


Healthier Public State of Mind 


“All human doings can be evaluated 
from the point of view of health—even 
native American music. I will not say 
that the World War has caused better 
music to be written by our composers, 
but I do believe that the American 
public is in a healthier state of mind 
toward everything of native origin be- 
cause of it; consequently I look with 
some optimism toward the future of our 
composers’ work. The war-induced ac- 
cess of confidence in all things Ameri- 
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can makes me equally confident of the 
coming of better times for the Ameri- 
can singer. In fact, the singer’s situa- 
tion is palpably more favorable than that 
of the creative musician’s. The Ameri- 
can singer whose art can pass the test 
of the highest standards and is accept- 
able to unbiased expert criticism and who 
is not afraid of hard work should find 
an unparalleled opportunity now. Suc- 
cess comes slowly to almost all, but it is 
as sure as it is slow for the artist who 
possesses these solid qualifications and 
knows how to market them. 


“Of course no amount of talent is 
going to get a person anywhere if he 
doesn’t master the technique of arresting 
and holding public attention for it. Let 


the uncommercially-minded musician 
take courage! It is not part. of this 
necessary commercial sense to be able to 
transact in person the negotiations in- 
volved in getting engagements. Man- 
agers are specialists in this work, and 
the task may be confidently left to them, 
once artists have convinced themselves 
of their fitness for it. The extent to 
which active commercial sense is indis- 
pensable to an artist may be measured 
by the danger—always threatening one 
who is slightly chagrined at the public’s 
failure to acclaim him almost before he 
presents to it—of being mastered by the 
sort of obscurity-psychosis which sets 
sO many aspirants at loggerheads with 
their managers and others who should 
be their best assistants. I am thinking 
particularly of the artist who doesn’t 
advertise, won’t advertise, doesn’t believe 
in advertising; indeed regards it with as 
much contempt as he does the public 
which is all too probably oblivious of 
his offerings. On the whole, it is ob- 
vious that the majority of singers rec- 
ognize the necessity of advertising and 
that only too many of them are liable to 
fall into the error of vulgar, sensational 
advertising. Publicity of that sort is 
worse than none. 


Need of Dignity in Advertising 


“Dignity is too little regarded in the 
advertising so many singers are eager 
to get through exploiting new songs of 
inferior quality. Singers are really im- 
posing on the generosity of the music 
publishers when they program cheap 
novelties simply for the free advertising 
they can get out of it. No song should 
be inflicted on an audience if its singer 
does not believe it of real musical value, 
beautiful in text and setting. Too many 
‘heart songs’ are being ground out now- 
adays. I confess that I have not been 
guiltless myself of singing songs in pub- 
lic which better acquaintance would have 
made me lay on the shelf; still, it is often 
only after trying a song out on an audi- 
ence that its quality can be clearly geal- 
ized, 

One habit of singers to which I am op- 
posed is the unsexing of songs. Schu- 
bert’s ‘Erlking,’ A. Walter Kramer’s ‘The 
Faltering Dusk’ and Sidney Homer’s 
‘How’s My Boy?’ are songs of the narra- 
tive type supposed to be pronounced by 
a man or woman but presentable by a 
singer of either sex without loss of ef- 
fectiveness. But why will women per- 





[Continued on page 11] 
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This talented singer is a young American who has already started her 
career most auspiciously and should be. earnestly considered in arrang- 
ing a concert course. 
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sist in singing Cadman’s ‘From the Land 

o the Sky-blue Water ?’—‘But I steal to 
r lodge at dawning, I woo her with my 

1 ite’-—how ridiculous the lines become 
hen a woman sings them! Annie 
,urie is another song women would do 
tter to abstain from. 


English Best for. Americans 


“The easiest, most singable language 

an American ought to be English. I 
don’t advocate singing in English to the 
<clusion of other languages, but as af 
least ninety out of every hundred concert- 
coers speak English, I should suggest 
that the proportion of songs in English 
on every program should be consider- 
able. Among American songs my per- 
sonal preference is for the Negro. spiri- 
tuals. H. T. Burleigh, William Reddick, 
David Guion and William Arms Fisher 
have made it possible to present the 
sengs of the Negro with musicianly ac- 
companiments. My own success in sing- 
ing songs of this sort is due to my having 
heard them sung by the Negroes of the 
South and to a certain natural ability to 
imitate the dialect, inflection and rhythm. 
Unless a singer has this natural qualifi- 
cation for them, it seems to me unwise 
for him to try to present them. As a 
recent editorial in MUSICAL AMERICA 
pointed out, too many of the unqualified 
have sung them, with the result that the 
public may soon become bored with them. 
If you are going to sing a spiritual, sing 
it as nearly as you can as the darkey 
would sing it. Don’t exaggerate, but 
don’t be afraid of raising a laugh either. 

“Lullabies? Oh, those are certainly 
among the songs with a sex! Papas are 
likely to step on a tack when singing 
lullabies. And I personally am not even 
a papa; so with a free mind I leave this 
field to other tillers.” ie. ae 
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Patton, Shepherd and Katzmasovski 
Heard With Leman Symphony 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Sept. 3.—The 
concert given on Aug. 29 on the Steel 
Pier by the Leman Symphony assisted 
by well-known soloists was among the 
best of the season. One of the most in- 
teresting numbers was a duet from 
“Rigoletto,” sung by Betsy Lane Shep- 
herd, soprano, and Fred Patton, baritone. 


Soth singers were forced to respond to- 


an encore by the insistent applause of 
the audience. Mr. Patton offered as solo 
numbers “Le Tembour Major” from “Le 
Caid,” and Gabriel-Marie’s ‘‘Lamentose,” 
after both of which he was greatly ap- 
plauded. Miss Shepherd was heard to 
advantage in the “Rigoletto” duet and 
her second number, an aria from “The 
Queen of Sheba” by Gounod. Maurice 
Katzmasovski, pianist, offered Grieg’s A 
Minor Concerto. After prolonged ap- 
plause he responded with a very short 
encore. 

Mr. Leman conducted with authority, 
offering Massenet’s Overture to 
“Phédre,” Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G 
Minor, and closed with “The Ride of the 
Valkyries,” by Wagner. Messrs. Pleier, 
Franzosa and Cella, ’cellists of the or- 
chestra, played “Lamentose” and 
“Passepied” by Gillet, in a finished man- 
ner that made the audience recall them 
for an encore, which they played with- 
out the accompaniment of the es in 
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MME. LISZNIEWSKA TO 
BE HEARD THIS 





FALL 





Pianist Will Divide Time Between Her 
Classes and Concert Appearances— 
Pupil to Make Début 


Mme. Melville-Liszniewska, pianist, re- 
cently spent a short time in New York 
following the conclusion of her summer 


class at Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 
She was very favorably impressed with 
the remarkable opportunities afforded 
students in colleges and universities in 
this country for studying under the most 
admirable conditions, especially at Wells 
College. 

Mme. Liszniewska has been giving 
much attention in recent months to plans 
for the coming season’s concert work. 
She will be heard with several prominent 
orchestras and will also appear in re-- 
cital. Adthough she is a member of the 
faculty at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, she will find time for a limited 
number of concert engagements. Her 
pupil, Lucille Wilkin, who won the piano 
prze in the contest at the Ohio State 
Music Teachers’ convention in Oxford, 
Ohio, in June, will begin her professional 
career during the coming season. 





Maurice Helfand Gives Charity Recital 


ARVERNE, L. I., Aug. 14.—Maurice 
Helfand, violinist, gave a recital on Aug. 
7, for the benefit of the Beth David Hos- 


pital, featuring numbers by Tchaikovsky,’ 


Mendelssohn and Pilzer. He was accom- 


panied by Frances Greaf. 








Robert Schmitz Finds Paris 


Cordial to American Music 
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French Pianist Denies That 
John Alden Carpenter Work 
Was Hissed at Pasdeloup 
Concert—Reports An En- 
thusiastic Reception — Will 
Be Repeated By Marie 
Panthes—Brings Back Nu- 
merous New Works 


ROBERT SCHMITZ, the eminent 

e French pianist, returned last week 
on La Savoie of the French Line from a 
a three months’ European trip, which 
he madt primarily for the purpose. of 
playing as soloist with the Pasdeloup 
Orchestra in Paris and also to fill other 
concert engagements. On the occasion 


of his appearance with the orchestra he 
played John Alden Carpenter’s Con- 
certino, this constituting its European 
premiere. In speaking of the recep- 
tion accorded the work by the large audi- 
ence and the critics, Mr. Schmitz said 
that there was not only no demonstra- 
tion which might be considered as op- 
posed to the particular work or to 
American music as has been hinted at 
in certain reports published on this side 
of the water, but on the contrary the 
piece was particularly well received, 
there being very enthusiastic applause 
at its close. 

There were a number of Americans in 
the audience and they gave expression 
to their enthusiasm in truly American 
fashion, especially in the upper part of 
the house, by whistling. Now whistling 
is looked upon by the average concert or 
theater goer in France as being an ex- 
pression of d'sapproval; hence it was not 
surprising that one Frenchman was 
heard to hiss in a very evident effort to 
induce the vociferous whistlers to desist 
from expressing their appreciation in 
such a manner. As a matter of fact, 
he undoubtedly did not understand the 
situation and Mr. Schmitz is authority 
for the statement that there was no in- 
dication whatever of any discourtesy on 
the part of the audience to the piece or 
its American composer. This work will 
be played again with the Pasdeloup Or- 
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E. Robert Schmitz, the French Pianist 


chestra and also will be played by Marie 
Panthes, the Swiss pianist at the Geneva 
Conservatory. 

Mr. Schmitz brought back a number of 
new works, including several piano solos 
by Ravel, Aubert, Le Flem and other 
modern writers. He will also present 
for the first time in this country a new 
concerto by the prominent French com- 
poser, Darius Milhaud. Mr. Milhaud 
has written an orchestral set of five 
studies espec‘ally for Mr. Schmitz, to 
whom they are dedicated, and Mr. 
Schmitz hopes to give these the early 
part of the season, possibly in Boston. 
He will be soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra sometime this year and 
on the occasion of his appearance with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra he 
will play for the first time in this coun- 
try a concerto by Sowerby. 





_ Sasha Votichenko, who is at present 
in Italy, gave several recitals in Paris of 
old French music played on the tympanon. 
Owing to the success of these recitals, 
Mr. Votichenko will return to Paris later 
in the season to give a series of concerts 
at the Salle Gaveau. 
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Edna Thomas. 
pose, 


appearance. 


Ai HE elegance of re- 


straint, of true sim- 
plicity, is a precious and 
beautiful thing always. It is 
possibly the most beautiful, 
as it is the most manifest, 
thing about the singing of 
There is no 
because there is an 
utter lack of any necessity 
for it. Her voice is an ap- 
pealing, wide range Mezzo. 
Her temperament that of a 
serious, purposeful student, 
and her manner of delivery 
as straightforward, lucid 
and as chastely lovely as her 
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ay DNA THOMAS is a new 
name, but from yesterday’s 
recital it seems altogether 


probable that we shall hear from her 
in the future. She sang three Schu- 
mann songs with fine interpretive 
power. In these her voice was at its 
best, and her best was very good in- 
deed, smooth, resonant and of ample 
range and power. 

—New York Tribune 


Edna Thomas gave a program of 
well chosen songs. Her voice is one 
of power and rich quality. She 
showed delightfuk feeling and has an 
attractive personality. 

—New York Sun 


Her voice is of mezzo range with 
considerable depth and power and un- 
der splendid control. Four songs sung 
in the Creole Negro patois were novel 
and their interpretation had a gay 
humor that was fascinating. 

—New York Herald 


Edna Thomas was delightful in 
some Creole Negro songs sung in 
Creole patois. Her voice rich in qual- 
ity and power was also used to good 
purpose in such songs as “Je Veux” 
and Duparc’s “Lamento.” 

—New York Globe 


Edna Thomas made a distinctly fa- 
vorable impression. She has so much 
to offer so far as natural beauty of 
voice and intelligent delivery of songs 
are concerned that she ought to come 
often before the bar of public judg- 
ment. 

—Brooklyn Eagle 
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“Those who attended the American (Mr. Reinald Werren- 
rath’s) first recital in Queen’s Hall yesterday afternoon 
must have preened their feathers from sheer joy at the rare 
beauty of his singing of much that was entirely worthy of 
his great gifts of voice and style. Rarely, alas, also 
is such finely distinguished diction and such perfection of 
phrasing come across as Mr. Werrenrath showed in Poldow- 
ski’s exquisite ‘L’Attente,” Dupare’s ‘Le Manoir de Rosa- 
monde,’ or Ravel’s ‘Sainte’ (the phrasing of which was 
very beautiful). Then some ‘Salt Water Ballads,’ by 
Frederick Keel, also were sung finely. But the singing was 
best in the best music, and there it was beautiful indeed ; 
and while the name of the ballad singer is more or less 
legion, the real art-singer, of whom Mr. Wer- 
renrath undeniably is one, is a rarity.” 
(London ‘‘Daily Telegraph,’ June 4th, 1920) 


“‘He is the best singer of those who this season have come 
from across the water. He is a very fine artist. He is able 
to convey the fact more impressively than is general, for 
the reason that his means are of the best order. He has 
acquired the fundamental principle, usually neglceted or 
ignored, of a proper method of tone emission. His system 
of using his voice is well-nigh exemplary. It is nothing 
extraordinary; it is simply the right method, whose | ex- 
ponents can be counted on the fingers of one hand. From 
this basis he gives expression to interpretations of song 
that never fail to convince, . . . Mr. Werrenrath’s 
mezzo voce singing is a delight, and in his sotto voce he 
achieves the rare feat of preserving the same quality of 
tone as in the full voice. His audience was small, but it 
very soon became as demonstrative as a large one, for it 
could not fail to realize that it was _in the presence of 
an artist whose fellows are few.” 

(London “‘Morning Post,’? June 5th, 1920) 


‘“‘Mr. Reinald Werrenrath, who gave his first recital at the 
Queen’s Hall yesterday, has a bass-baritone, if there is such 
a term; he sings baritone songs without the disappointing 
lack of quality in the lower notes; he touched G at either 
end, when it was necessary, but without any parade or 
strain, and there seemed to be no ‘soft places’ anywhere. 
Two French songs (Dupare and Ravel) showed a power of 
interpretation, and Keel’s ‘‘Tradewinds’’ an excellent canti- 
lena. The singing throughout was exception- 
ally able, and its various individual merits, of which dic- 
tion was the principal one, were combined to an artistic 
whole.’’ 

a (London “‘Times,’’? June 4th, 1920) 


‘“‘He has greatly increased his reputation in the States, 
where it seems he is now one of the four or five most 
popular singers of the day, alike in opera and in the concert 
room. And after -hearing him yesterday it is quite easy 
to understand this, since he is certainly an excellent 
artist possessed of all the qualifications 
which make for success. In some respects he 
reminds one, in his personality and methods, of Plunket 
Greene.”’ 

(London ‘“‘Westminster Gazette,’? June 4th, 1920) 


‘‘A singer with a voice of beautiful quality and a most 
artistie method. Reinald Werrenrath, the American bari- 
tone from the Metropolitan Opera of New York, made a 
most successful debut at Queen’s Hall yesterday. With 
a. striking personality to add to his musical gifts, Mr. 
Werrenrath proved himself an ideal song interpreter. His 
voice is of rich, brilliant quality. and in cantabile passages 
sounds particularly fine. His splendid delivery of a Bach 
air at the outset led one to anticipate with pleasure his 
singing of modern songs by French, American, and, English 
composers, Of the first named. his interpretation of 
Ravel’s ‘Sainte’ was exquisite. Then in Frederick Keel’s 
‘Three Salt Water Ballads’ (settings of Masefield poems) 
he was finely vigorous, singing the charming ‘Trade Winds’ 
most perfectly. One hopes to hear Mr. Werrenrath often 
in the future. He is a singer and an artist of 
a rare order.” 

(London ‘Daily Chronicle,’? June 4th, 1920) 


‘‘He certainly ranks among the hest new singers we have 
heard for some time. He has a voice of great charm, and 
a method which enables him to make all his effects with no 
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“He is the best singer of those who this season have 


are few.”’ 


tour de force.”’ 


artist.”’ 
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come from across the water.”’ 


**An artist whose fellows 


—London “Morning Post,’ June 5th, 1920. 


‘‘He is a singer and an artist of a rare order.” 


—London “Daily Chronicle,” June 4th, 1920. 


‘“‘His performances of Grieg’s ‘A Swan’ was a veritable 


—London “Telegraph,” June 18th, 1920. 
‘“‘He sings with the simplicity and modesty of the great 


—London “Lady,” June 10th, 1920. 


*“*A baritone of distinction is Mr. Reinald Werrenrath.”’ 


—London “Musical Opinion.” 


**He is an artist to the back bone.”’ 
—‘‘Saturday Review,” June 12th, 1920. 


REINALD 


WERRENRATH | 


In Two London Recitals 





June 3rd and 17th, 1920 


trace of effort. He has musical intelligence of a high order, 
and his sense of~style never failed him in Bach, in old 
Italian arias, in French songs, or in English songs. More- 
over, he speaks his words with exemplary clearness, and 
his emotional range is .wide. He can be delicate without 
weakness, and, to sum up, his success was marked.” 

(London ‘‘Star,’’ June 4th, 1920) 


‘‘Mr. Reinald Werrenrath has become one of the most 
popular baritones on American concert platforms, and 
achieved a good position in opera. He deserves his success 
there, and ought to repeat it here. He has a fine rich 
voice, produced with consummate ease, and a style of great 
refinement, yet not lacking in strength. He sang in several 
languages with a remarkably clear enunciation. His Bach 
was big and manly; his Italian songs admirably smooth and 
expressive; his French songs delicate and charming; and in 
his English songs he proved that he could sing in lighter 
vein, too.’’ 

(London ‘‘Daily News,’’ June 4th, 1920) 


‘“‘One of the best artists America has sent us this season 
is Mr, Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone, who gave his first 
recital at Queen’s Hall yesterday afternoon. Mr. Werrenrath 
has in his favour no small degree of vocal charm 
and a very clear diction. One would specially 
commend his singing of a group of Italian classics and his 
mezzo voce rendering of ‘Drink to Me Only’ as an encore 
and of Ravel’s ‘Sainte.’ ’’ 

(London ‘‘Pall Mall Gazette,’’ June 4th, 1920) 


*‘One of the best singers heard in London since the war, Mr. 
Reinald Werrenrath, the American baritone, occupied the 
platform at Queen’s Hall yesterday afternoon. He has a 
splendidly resonant voice, and he sings with rare 
feeling and fine command of his medium.’’ 

(London “‘Daily Express,’’? June 4th, 1920) 


‘‘An American baritone, Mr. Reinald Werrenrath, gave 
a song recital yesterday at Queen’s Hall, W. No text of 
the songs was printed on the programme and (wonderful 
to relate) none was needed. This excellent singer succeeded 
both with English and French in making each word in- 
telligible. Mr. Werrenrath’s success was con- 
siderable and he will be heard again with pleasure,’’ 

(London ‘‘Daily Mail,’? June 4th, 1920) 


‘*Mr. Werrenrath’s second recital confirmed the good impres- 
sion of his first. He goes near to the singer’s ideal of 
concealing the fact that he has taken great pains to do 
what is most satisfactory of many satisfactory things. 
Real audible diction—as different from ‘Good’ diction as 
new-laid eggs from fresh—is confined to two or three 
singers in this countr¥ outside the music halls. The 
excuse offered for (or by) poor singers for not pronounc- 
ing their words is that they are intent on other things—on 
vocal colour, or ‘the mood,’ or ecantilena, or the phrasing. 
But Mr. Werrenrath manages to make a pretty good fist 
of all these, and yet to make the printing of a programme 
quite superfluous. In addition to which he happens to 
possess a voice which it is a pleasure to hear.” 

(London ‘‘Times,’’? June 18th.. 1920) 


*‘At the Queen’s Hall yesterday afternoon Mr. Reinald 
Werrenrath gave his second and, unfortunately, Jast recital 
for the present in London. Let us hope, however, that he 
will be hack here before long, for he is certainly a most 
accomplished singer. Wandel’s ‘Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Waves,’ Haydn’s ‘She Never Told Her Love,’ and Arne’s 
‘Blow, Blow. Thou Winter Wind,’ were all magnificently 
sung, while his performance of Griez’s ‘A Swan’ 
was a veritable tour de force. His programme 
further included a very entertaining group of Chinese Mother 
Goose Songs, the fun of which he caught to perfection.’’ 
(London “Telegraph,’? June 18th, 1920) 


**By his nerformances at his second recital yesterday Mr. 
Reinald Werrenrath strengthened still further the good 
impression which he produced on the occasion of his first 
appearance a week or 8° ago. He is certainly a 
gifted singer. while he has in addition those priceless 
and incommunieable gifts of presence and personality which 
are in themselves more than half the battle. In the course 


of a well-varied programme he showed himself an admirable 
artist in a wide range of lyrical music. Perhaps he did 
nothing better in the course of the whole recital than a 
group of Grieg songs, which he gave in an admirably 
sincere and unforced style. But that is where your singer 
scores who is so finely endowed in the matter of actual 
voice in the first instance.’’ 

(London “‘Westminster Gazette,’? June 18th, 1920) 


‘‘Mr. Werrenrath has none of the defects of the operatic 
baritone. He sings with the simplicity and modesty of 
the great artist. His voice is one of exceptional range. 
He sang up to G and down to G without effort and the 
guality of his voice was as beautiful on the low G as 
on the high one. His programme was interesting all through. 
It is good to listen to a singer without being worried by 
any faults in the quality of the voice, the intonation, or 
the enunciation of the words. The mingling of austerity 
with deep feeling in Falconieri’s ‘Occhietti Amati’ showed 
how well Mr, Werrenrath understands the Latin soul of 
the early Italian composers. Then as an encore he gave 
us ‘Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes.’ This familiar 
song, so often bawled and cooed with false sentiment, was 
a real test of the new baritone’s baste, and he came 
through it triumphantly. Dupare’s ‘Le Manoir de Rose- 
monde’ was sung with just the right indication of the 
deep tragedy underlying it. Mr. Werrenrath’s simplicity 
may possibly deceive some people, who have been taught 
to mistake exaggeration for strength. But to others it is 
one of his greatest assets. Let us hope that all musical 
London will go to acclaim this splendid artist when he 
gives another recital.’’ 

(London ‘‘Lddy,’’? June 10th, 1920) 


“Such a wonderful voice, such mastery of the art of using 
it, such taste and intelligence. His group of old Italian songs 
was perfect. in Falconieri’s ‘Occhietti Amati’ the antique 
melody of love and sorrow flowed from the singer’s lips 
with an expression so strong and simple that you began 
to think Mr. Werrenrath was more a ‘Roman than a Dane.’ 
The classic splendour of Peri’s ‘Hymn to Orpheus’ was 
also fully realized. His mezza-voce has a_ fascinating 
quality. As an encore after the Italian songs he sang 
‘Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes’ and made a lovely 
thing of that unpretentious melody. restoring to it all the 
smoothness of which most singers rob it through sentimental 
emphasis. If Mr. Werrenrath does not sing again here it 
will be a thousand nities, for he is a singer of 
rare distinction.” 

(London “Time and Tide,’’? June 11th, 1920) 


“If all the artists that America is sending over just now 
sang as well as Mr. Reinald Werrenrath did at Queen’s 
Hall on Thursday afternoon, our cousins would have no 
cause to comment as I believe they do. upon our lukewarm 
appreciation of them. He is a light baritone with a 
very fine voice, <A great part of his programme could 
searcely have been sung better, especially his well-chosen 
selection of Italian classics. Among other strong assets he 
has a fascinating mezza-voce.” 

(London “‘Sunday Telegram,’? June 6th 1920) 


“A baritone of distinction is Mr. Reinald 
Werrenrath. I was chiefly struck by the excellence 
of his attack and his steadiness of tone. His voice in 
addition is well produced and of rich quality. and he sang 
everything with the assurance and polish of a true artist.”’ 

(London “Musical Opinion’’) 


“Of the many concerts last week. the most interesting 
was that given by Mr. Reinald Werrenrath. who showed 
himself to he a baritove of very rare attain- 
ments. He has an excellent voice and a very finished 
technique which. however. is only legitimately used as a 
par ne an end. His interpretative powers are of a high 
order. 

(London “Jewish Guardian,’’?’ June 11th, 1920) 


“The best of the American singers as yet is Mr. Reinald 
Werrenrath. He is an artist to the hackbone, 
and his diction and mezza-voce are such as one seldom 
heurs.’’ 

(London ‘‘Saturday Review,’? June 12th, 1920) 
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HUNGARIAN ARTISTS 
IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


“Rheingold” Is Sensationally 
Staged—Operasingers’ 
Patriotism 





BUDAPEST, Aug. 1.—Excellent concerts 
have been given recently of compositions 
by Lea Weiner and Zoltan Kodaly; name- 
|}y sonatas for the ’cello and numbers for 
three string instruments. The Philhar- 
monic concerts continue to be conducted 
by Erno Dohnany. During the season, 
a new Hungarion conductor, Leo Szell, 
made his début at the opera house. This 
orchestral artist is well known to the 
coneert-going public of Vienna, where he 
is also well liked. 

Of the artists who are prominently 
before our public there are few better 
liked than Ludwig Rozsa, a-baritone of 
unlimited range and most splendid ap- 
pearance. Rozsa shows fine taste in his 
interpretations and is especially success- 


ful as Telramund, Amonasro, Comte di 
Luna, Hans Sachs, and in similar parts. 
Olga Haselbeck is our leading Wagner 
singer among the women. She has a 
beautiful voice and a fine stage presence. 
Her Briinhilde is considered a splendid 
performance. Gaspar Szanto is prob- 


ably the most popular dramatic tenor in 
Budapest. 

During the last season Budapest heard 
only two famous singers from abroad. 
They were Karl Burrian, tenor from 
Prague, and Fritz Feinhals, the well- 
known Bavarian Wagner singer. Two 
new one-act operas were heard, the little 
opera “Donna Anna” by Nador, and the 
pantomime ballet, “The Last Dream,” 
by Tibor Harsany, a composer of but 
twenty-two. “Rheingold” created a sen- 
sation, partly, because through an in- 
vention of the chief inspector, Eugen von 
Kemendy, the Rhinedaughters swam 
about as swiftly and as freely as so 
many goldfish and appeared in the most 
daring positions that could possibly be 
conceived! 

We might mention that there is at 
Budapest, besides the opera house, the 
State Theater (Varosi Szinhas) with a 
capacity of 3000, where operas of artistic 
merit are given. Hungarian singers at 
the opera are great patriots who are de- 
voted to their country for all time to 
come. Even tempting offers extended to 
them by their powerful neighbors can- 
not succeed in drawing them out of their 
country. They defend with ardor the 
precious inheritance of Hungarian art 
at home and treasure the stronghold of 
Hungarian culture. 

The music world of Budapest deplores 
the loss during the last year of several 
well-known artists. Mme. Wilhelm Ma- 
lecky (Josephine Ellinger), a former 


operatic star, and afterwards professor 


of music, was perhaps the best known 
among these. 
MAJorR E. HERSCHMANN. 
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Artists at Asheville Festival 
Entertained on Vanderbilt Estate 








Artists Who Were Heard at the Asheville Music Association Festival. 











Photo by H. W. Pelton, 1920 


Front Row, 


Beginning Second from Left—Merle Alcock, Contralto, Sue Harvard, Soprano, 


and Dr. A. S. Wheeler, President of the Festival Association. 


Second Row, 


Second from Left—Orville Harrold, Mrs. Thaddeus Rich, Thaddeus Rich, Orches- 


tral Director. 


Standing—Left, Wade R. Brown, Musical Director of Festival; 


Third in Same Row, Minnie Westall, Festival Accompanist; Fifth, Fred Patton, 


Bass 


SHEVILLE, N. C., Sept. 1—Artists at musical festivals have hard work to do, 
and a great deal of it; consequently, in their off hours, they relax from the 


formality of the concert platform and behave like everyday "mortals. 


The accom- 


panying picture shows the artists who were heard at the recent festival, photo- 
graphed at “Biltmore,” the home of the late George W. Vanderbilt, where they 
were entertained during their stay in Asheville. 





Maurice Maréchal, French ’Cellist, Mar- 
ries New Yorker 


Lois Perkins, daughter of Donald Gil- 
bert Perkins, was married on Sept. 1 in 
the Church of the Transfiguration, New 
York, to Maurice Maréchal, one of the 
leading ’cellists of France. M. Maréchal 


ALFRED 


J MIROVITCH 


“MASTER of the KEYS” 


NOW BOOKING 


is solo ’cellist of the Société des Con- 
certs du Conservatoire. Rexford Tillson, 
of New York, accompanist and vocal 
coach, was best man, and Seth Bingham, 
organist of the Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, played the wedding music. 
M. Maréchal will return to France with 
his wife next month. 











FIRST AMERICAN TOUR | 


New York Recital, Carnegie Hall 
Wednesday Evening, October 20th 
FOR TERMS AND DATES 


Apply to 
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/ Mme. Valeri’s  Tremenden Sucoibe in Chicago 


Interesting Data Concerning Her Five Weeks of Teaching at the Chicago Musical 
College—Summer Master School 1920 





SCHEDULE OF LESSONS GIVEN BY MADAME VALERI 


During the Week Commencing July 26 in which She Broke All Previous Records, Commencing Almost 
Every Day at 8:30 a.m. and Finishing at 7 p. m. with only half Four for lunch. 
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Number of half hour lessons given during the five weeks, breaking any previous record...................2000005 556 
FB IEE INN SENET ES SGT temps AMEE OT gy he ach a ee ee 111 
See le ee ee es oon cs vc ea 6 ee ek 6 PRESSE e Or eer rere iwewretens 18 
Largest number of half hour lessons given in a single day (July 26)............. 0. ccc cc ee eee eee eet teens 21 
Largest number of half hour lessons given in a single week... ................--- te RS NE EE See Oar ee 117 


All above work was made by Mme. Valeri without assistants or accompanists. 





Total receipts from lessons given by Mme. Valeri during the five weeks NINE THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED AND 


EIGHTY-FOUR DOLLARS. | 
Average receipts per week EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIX DOLLARS. 


TOKENS OF APPRECIATION 


The following is a partial list of the numerous gifts which Madame Valeri received from her pupils: 

A splendid oil painting “‘Still Life’’ by W. B. Gifford (the noted American painter who a few years ago sold to Mr. Perkins his 
picture “‘Jerusalem”’ for forty thousand dollars). Painted by Gifford, from the porch of the villa of Marion Crawford at Sorrento in the 
gulf of Naples, Italy, while a guest there. Presented to Mme. Valeri by Mrs. M. M. Howard of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

A dressing case with tortoise shell fittings bought by general subscription of her pupils. 

A hand made sachet with English perfume from Mrs. E. Coffey of Fort Smith, “Ark. 

A beautiful ‘‘Harris’’ imported wool sport coat presented’ by Mrs. H. Hardy of Kansas City, Mo. 

Two gold pencils, one pearl and sapphire bar pin, two half dozens embroidered handkerchiefs, one bag and many other presents. 

During the last two weeks of her stay in Chicago her rooms at the Congress Hotel were constantly kept filled with flowers. 





Among the most important features of her teaching was the fact that ALL OF HER PUPILS WITHOUT A SINGLE 
EXCEPTION either wrote or verbally expressed their satisfaction and gratitude for the results obtained to Mr. Felix Borowski, 
president, to Mr. Carl D. Kinsey, manager, to Mrs. Herman Lewis, assistant manager, or to other officials of the College. 
The demands for tuition from Mme. Valeri were so numerous that she could easily have doubled the number of lessons. 

Documents referring to the above mentioned facts will cheerfully be shown to anybody interested in the matter. 


Madame Valeri Will Re-open Her New York Studio on September 15th 
Address: 381 West End Avenue Telephone 2918 Schuyler 
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| Prominent Artists Make Music for Bar Harbor Colony 





















































Bar Harbor Does Not Want for the Best in Music Any More Than It Does Any Other Direction, as These Photographs Show. 


zedo, Harpist, and George Barrére, Flautist, In Center—May Mukle, ’Cellist, Ethel Cave-Cole, Pianist, and Harriet Zell, Soprano. 


Pianist, Ethel Cave-Cole, Pianist, and George Harris, Tenor 
BY HARBOR, ME., Sept. 1—The Building of Arts is one of the features of the summer colony, and much interesting music is heard there that would do credit to 


any concert hall in any metropolis during the busiest season. 


east Harbor. 


Photo Central News Photo Service 


At Left—Paul Kefer, ’Cellist, Carlos Sal- 


At Right—Courtland Palmer, 


: t This is in a measure due to the number of prominent artists having summer homes at nearby North- 
The accompanying photographs, all taken in front of the Building of Arts, show some of the musicians who have recently been heard there. 





BRUNN CONSERVATORY 
MADE STATE SCHOOL 


Institution Taken Over by 
Republic—New Opera 
Is Well Received 


BRUNN, CZECHOSLOVOKIA, Aug. 1.—The 
official organ of the Czech republic has 
just published the law of March 19, 1920, 
which makes the Conservatory of Music, 
opened in our city in the fall of 1919, a 
state institution. The school is organized 
like the conservatory in Prague, and 
there were 219 pupils enrolled on April 
1. In the general school for music, 
which is a kind of training camp for the 
conservatory, there are to-day 452 pupils. 

The oldest, largest and most advanced 
musical society of Moravia, the “Beseda 
Brnenska,” established in 1860, gave im- 
portant concerts during the past season. 
Among these were: A vocal concert in 
honor of the sixtieth anniversary of the 
birth of J. B. Foerster, consisting of 
works for the male chorus by Suk, 
Kvapil, Kricka, Vycpalek; a concert in 
honor of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
birth of Vitesla Novak; concert in honor 
of the 100th anniversary of the birth of 


Paul Krizkovsky, founder of the society, 
works by the composer for male chorus 
were featured; Dvorak Requiem. There 
were also four subscription concerts of 
the Bohemian String Quartet and one 


. concert of the youthful pianiste, Jlona 


Kurz. There were lectures on concert 
programs and popular talks on Friedrich 
Smetana. 


Talking of the Czech opera at Briinn, 
Franz Neumann’s “Storms of Autumn” 
recently had marked success. The title 
is symbolic, since it refers to the storms 
which rage within the bosom of man. 
The music is of gripping melancholy. 
The horizon becomes more sombre from 
act to act. In the third act the storm 
breaks in nature as well as in the hearts 
of the actors. The clouds burst. The 
style of the work is entirely modern, the 
main issue is with the orchestra, and the 
vocal parts are partly declamatory. In 
scenes where conversation is maintained 
the music reminds one of that of Puccini, 
in dramatic scenes we were reminded of 
“Tiefland” by d’Albert, yet there is no- 
where plagiarism, and we think no con- 
ductor of years of interpreting the works 
of others can shut out the influence of 
other composers’ entirely. Neumann 
never forgets that a warmly conceived 
melody is the soul of musical expression. 
The harmonic basis does not exclude oc- 
casional harshness, and where found 
necessary there appears an occasional 
dissonance; yet Neumann is always mu- 
sical. MaAJor E. HERSCHMANN. 


Schumann-Heink’s advice 


on vocal study 


*l consider the Victor Records mirrors of the human 
voice, and the best vocal instructors of the day. 
reproduce the art of the singer so accurately that no 
point of beauty and no fault escapes detection. 
wonderful study they are for gifted students, and how 
welcome they must be to artists in enabling them to 
enhance the good and to avoid the bad.” 

ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK. 


Schumann-Heink makes Victor Records. 
artists of all the world make Victor Records. 
on the Victrola you hear them 
exactly as they themselves ap- 
proved their own work and wish 
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Mag it to be heard. 


Hear Schumann-Heink or any of the other famous Vic- 
tor artists at any Victor dealer's. 
with portraits of the world’s greatest artists who make 


Victor Records. 
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Wilkinson Plays in South 


Winston 


Wilkinson, 


violinist, 


who 


toured on two successive seasons with 


John McCormack, was soloist at a con- 
cert at the Summer School of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia on Aug. 19, accom- 
panied by Marie Maloney. 














Will Re-Open His Studios 
September Fifteenth 


Singers Prepared for Grand Opera, Concert, 
and Ail 


Light 


Ninety Per Cent of Mr. Lawrason’s 
Students Graduate into the Pro- 


ARTHUR 


LAWRASO 


“CREATOR of CAREERS” 


Opera 
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The Nevada, 69th Street & Broadway, N. Y. 
Telephone Columbus 6012 
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GOLDMAN’S ACHIEVEMENT 


In every way worthy has been the series of concerts 
this summer on the Green at Columbia University. The 
Goldman Concert Band has appeared there on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday evenings from June 7 to Sept. 3, 
and has put to its credit performances that have given 
pleasure and artistic satisfaction to hundreds of thou- 
sands of music lovers. Edwin Franko Goldman has 
shown himself a conductor of real gifts, a man who un- 
derstands how to make programs and how to present 
them, so that all may listen to them with enjoyment. 
A new standard has been set by this band, a standard 
that can be called symphonic without exaggeration. 
There have been programs entirely made up of Tschai- 
kovsky and Wagner, all-Wagner programs, as well as 
a most carefully ordered representation for all schools 
of music, from “grand” opera to light opera, modern 
and old music. And Mr. Goldman has done well by the 
American composer, whose music he has always per- 
formed with the same care and devotion as that given 
to the other items of his big répertoire. He has per- 
formed the work which won the prize he offered for the 
best American composition for band submitted to the 
competition he instituted, the winner being Carl Busch 
of Kansas City, and the work a tone-poem called “A 
Chant from the Great Plains,” the judges being Victor 
Herbert and Percy Grainger. 

Twelve weeks of concerts at Columbia Mr. Goldman 
led this year, in addition to twenty-four concerts in 
the various parks of the five boroughs of Greater New 
York and two concerts in New York hospitals for the 
patients, a fine bit of humane work that he will extend 
next year. 

Truly a record is this, one which must be recognized 
as an achievement of genuine worth. The personal 
management of the concerts by the conductor 


same courteous treatment of 
summers of 1918 and 1919. 
And the concerts have been carried through to 
a brilliant close on last Friday evening, when 
the audience at the last concert of the season gave Mr. 
Goldman and his men an ovation. Twelve weeks were 
planned and twelve weeks were given: only five of the 
concerts had to be given indoors on account of rain. 


The Goldman Concert Band is not to confine its 
efforts to New York City, however. During the com- 
ing season it will tour the country and introduce a new 
standard in band concerts to music lovers everywhere. 
And in October it will give its first concert at Car- 
negie Hall. The concert band of the future looms 
up as an artistic entity that may, indeed, present it- 
self for comparison with the symphony orchestra. The 
trouble with our bands in the past, we feel, has been 
not nearly so much the fact that they were aggrega- 
tions of clarinets, cornets, trombones, tubas, etc., as 
that the men were not carefully enough chosen and 
that the programs have for years been beneath the dig- 
nity of a symphonic orchestra. It was that which 
placed the band in a position of inferiority, in the 
opinion of serious musicians. Mr. Goldman has raised 
it to an artistic position by assembling sixty first ciass 
performers, performing real music and infusing them 
with the love for their work that he himself possesses, 
plus his gifts as an enthusiastic and truly musical 
conductor. 


has revealed’ the 
patrons as in the 
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THE LETTER AND THE SPIRIT 


The juxtaposition of “Pelléas” and the “Pear] Fishers” 
in the meager répertoire of Covent Garden drew some 
sage observations from the discerning Ernest Newman. 
Utterly dissimilar in character, construction and pur- 
pose these antipodal works moved him to meditate upon 
a quality they have in common—the quality of being 
old fashioned. Now as to the antiquated nature of 
Bizet’s wuvre de jeunesse disagreement is not likely 
in the ranks of popular and professional opinion. Mr. 
Newman expects that as a matter of course. But the 
delightful paradox of his contemplations is that 
“Pelléas” is not only old fashioned as well, but more old 
fashioned than the jejeune product of Bizet’s fledgling 
years. This may well be odious dogma for those to 
whom “Pelléas” indoctrinates the law and the prophets 
of lyric drama. According to the degree of their faith 
it should make them rage furiously together and im- 
agine vain things. But Mr. Newman is inexorable. Its 
twenty years have aged “Pelléas.” Its substance has 
not withstood their dusty accretions. It is tarnishing 
and it wears the oddity of sartorial fashion several 
years gone by. It is a pretty simile that the English 
critic invokes to enforce his point. A woman in Grecian 
draperies seems not for our day, but the figure she 
presents is one of lasting artistic beauty. But one in 
crinoline is merely old fashioned in our sight. Crino- 
line is aged more “modern” in point of time than the 
habiliments of Grecian civilization. Yet it conveys 
to us only the thought of a period of which the spirit 
is irretrievably gone. 

“Pelléas,” contends Mr. Newman, is the hoop-skirted 
damsel. In creating it Debussy sacrificed ruthlessly on 
the altar of theory everything of musical allurement 
and flight of musical inspiration that refused to fit into 
the straightjacket of his musico-dramatic principle. 
The immutable basis of this principle was the all-com- 
prehensive imposition of the drama and the complete 
subservience thereto of the music—a principle that 
looks in effect like a mere reassertion of the Wagnerian 
ideal. “Pelléas” was Debussy’s answer to Wagner’s 
own practice and it has been utilized at all times by 
its upholders as a club against Wagnerian preten- 
sions. Its music, unswervingly ancillary to the poem, 
levies no attentions on its own account save for the 
faithfulness of its mood duplication. Wagner, so De- 
bussy’s supporters inform us, wrote page upon page 
wherein the flaming glory of the orchestral song en- 
gulfed the drama absolutely. Ergo, in Wagner’s own 
particular field Debussy must be the superior of 
Wagner. 

Newman pooh-poohs the idea and, further, he dem- 
onstrates that those musical elements in Wagner, 
which to the shallow theorist seem the very subver- 
sion of Wagner’s proper ideal, are fraught with the 
stuff itself of life. Those elements Debussy wilfully 
denied. What shall it profit a man to serve austere 
theory if he forfeit thereby the substance of the soul? 
What Mr. Newman did not trouble to point out is 
that Wagner, however much he may seem to have di- 
gressed, invariably consummated the spirit of his 
theory. When, in alluding to “Tristan” he wrote that 
“every theory was clean forgot by me,” he meant the 
letter of such theory. And “the letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life.” “Pelléas,” if it age and perish, will 
do so because its creator ministered to the letter and 
not the spirit, thus countering the wisdom of the ages. 
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Aurelio Giorni in Vacation Mood 


A kitten, a puppy and a young brother are helping 
Aurelio Giorni, composer-pianist and ensemble player, 
to while away vacation moments at Rifredo, Italy. Mr. 
Giorni (who is shown in the middle of the picture) 
added much to his well-established reputation by his 
work with the Elshuco Trio last winter, and has been 
dividing his time this summer between working on new 
programs and composing. He sails for New York on 
the “Ryndam” on Sept. 4, arriving in time to join Mrs. 
E. S. Coolidge’s house party at the Berkshire Festival. 


Canal—For the third time, the Prix de Rome of the 
Paris Conservatoire, which sends the winner to the 
Italian capital for three years’ study, has been awarded 
to a woman. Her name is Marguerite Canal. 


Casals—Pablo Casals, the great ’cellist, writes from 
Vendrell, in Tarragona, Spain, his birthplace, that he 
will leave shortly for a tour of France and Belgium. 
Mr. Casals will this year conduct his own orchestra at 
Barcelona. 


Wolff—Albert Wolff, composer and conductor, has 
been spending his holiday at Treignac, in France, but 
has now returned to Paris for rehearsals at the Opera 
Comique. Before leaving for the United States Mr. 
Wolff will go to Brussels to conduct his “Blue Bird,” 
which had ten successful performances there last spring. 


Lhevinne—Josef Lhevinne is as expert in bringing 
down game with a rifle as he is in coaxing beautiful 
melodies from -the keys of a piano. The pupils in his 
master class at the American Conservatory presented 
him with a splendid rifle, at the close of his engage- 
ment, as a token of their high appreciation of his 
teaching. 


Stapells—Richard Stapells of Toronto, Can., is the 
oldest chorister in the world. Born in London, eighty- 
seven years ago, he was a close friend of Charles Dick- 
ens. Sixty-eight years ago he first sang in a choir 
at Rochester, Eng., and now he is finishing his forty- 
seventh year as a member of the choir of All Saints’ 
in Toronto. His son, Richard Jr., is organist of the 
Church of the Messiah in the same city. 


Varese—Edgar Varese, the French conductor and 
composer, who conducted a single concert in New York 
in the Spring of 1919 of the New Symphony Orchestra 
prior to the accession of Mr. Bocanzky to the conduc- 
torship of that orchestra, has gone into the “movies.” 
He is not conducting an orchestra in the cinema, but 
is acting. New York saw him last week with Alice 
Brady in the film called “A Dark Lantern,” in which he 
plays the réle of Count Wilhelm. 


Barth—Word has been received by Rudolph Reuter, 
pianist, from the aged teacher, Heinrich Barth, who 
was known to so many American students in Berlin 
before the war. | Engelbert Humperdinck, composer 
of “Hansel and Gretel,” and Professor Barth have both 
retired from the old Hochschule, on account of their 
age. The latter is now seventy-two, but in the best 
of health, despite the hardships of the last five years, 
in which he lost nearly all his small fortune. 


Rea—Somehow one doesn’t associate writing poetry 
with coloratura singing. It is easier to fancy a deep- 
voiced contralto or a mellow mezzo inditing passionate 
verse, but again one’s old hidebound beliefs are shat- 
tered by the information that Virginia Rea, the colora- 
tura soprano, is a poet of no little ability and spends 
many of her un-vocal moments pursuing the poetic 
muse. We have not yet learned whether it’s vers libre 
or the conventional form that Miss Rea favors. 
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Verses to a Singer 


ate Salsbury of the Chicago Evening 
Pot, who often appears in “The Con- 
ning Tower” in the New York Tribune 
under the title of “Baron Ireland,” de- 
livered himself of the following in the 


Poxt last winter after a recital of h*m 
sometimes yelept “Rybald Werrywotch. 


“Mister, when I hear you sing a 
Ballad with mellifluous moan, 

| will utter that you sling a 
Wicked barytone. 

When you sing “Hérodiade,” 
High above the mob’s applause, 

Rings this skald’s “Oh, Lady! Lady!” 
Maugré the guffaws. 

[| should worry! I am for you, 
Though I’m not quite certain why. 

Don’t get mad now, I implore you! 
Quench your kindling eye! | 

Is it that your technique carries 
Me to great Parnassian heights? 

Is it, puissantest of barys, 
Just your vocal flights? 

Or, I beg you tell me, is it 
Something rather less than that? _ 
There are doubts that, implike, visit 

Me beneath the hat. 
Is it, rather than your art, your- 
Self that I have glorified? 
Am I pro-you, ’cause you part your 
Hair upon the side? 
Foreign accents don’t pertain to 
Speech of yours—it has the tang 
Speech should have—you don’t disdain to 
Use a bit of slang. 
Are you peacherines and cream to 
Me because you’re just a Yank? 
Or what is it makes you seem to 
Me like cash in bank? 
What’s the diff? I think you’re nifty. 
Let the reasons why go fish! 
After all, it’s p’r’aps a fifty— 
Fifty proposish.” 
* * * 
[Composed by H. B.] 


“What’s in a name?” asked a learned 
gentleman long ago. Everything, some- 
times, is the answer, judging by the 
following conversation that took place in 
one of our ultra-fashionable drawing 
rooms. There was talk of music and 
musicians. The artists of the hour were 
being discussed to the accompaniment of 
clattering teacups. 

“What did you say that violinist’s 
name was?” said Mrs. A., indicating a 
young man who had been introduced as 
just having returned from a South Amer- 
ican concert tour. 

“His name is Mischa Violin,” said Mrs. 
B. affably. 

“Violin!” exclaimed Mrs. A. “How 
extraordinary!” 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” remarked Mrs. B. 
“His brother’s name is Joachim Violin!” 

Ye gods! And Joachim, at the age of 
six, already shows promise of becoming 














a violinist. Wonders will never cease. 
Do not be shocked if you read of the 
début of Paderewski Piano, Gerardy 
Cello, Galli-Curci Soprano at the time 
that Joachim Violin, enters the arena! 

e. 2. ® 


Dear Cantus Firmus: 

_ Here is a lovely story. A _ Boston 
musieian (maybe it was G e C d, 
maybe not) was hungry after giving a 
recital at Aeolian Hall, so he went with 
a friend, another Bostonian, over to 
Childs’, on Forty-second Street. Being 
from the City of Light and Leading, they 
just naturally ordered baked beans, but 
when the food came, the plates were 
rather cold. So The Pianist called the 
waiter, and said, firmly, in his very best 
Bostonese: ‘See here, my good man, 
our beans appear to be cold.” Whereon 
the servitor looked on him with extreme 
disgust, and observed: “Well, why in 
Heck don’t you put on your hats * . 





* * ok 
Unchanging Albion 


“Simple Owen, by Francis Thorne,” is 
what an English printer, according to 
the Musical News, made of Francois 
Thomé’s “Simple Aveu.” We just hate 
to think of what he would do to Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Snegorotchka” or Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Khovanstchina”! says C. P. 
'Twas ever thus. Do you 
Chaucer’s lady? 

“Frenche she spoke as it is spoke 

At Stratford-atte-Bowe 

For Frenche of Paris was to her un- 

knowe.” 
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COLUMBIA CONCERTS END 


Goldman Concert Band Closes Season 
After Phenomenal Success 





The twelve weeks’ season of concerts 
given at Columbia University by the 
Goldman Concert Band, which ended on 
Friday evening, Sept. 8, was perhaps 
the most successful series of summer con- 
certs of the kind ever given in New York, 
both in regard to artistic performance 
and size of audiences which it attracted. 

Besides the season of twelve weeks on 
the Green at the University, twenty-four 
concerts were given in the various parks 
of the five boroughs of Greater New 
York, and two in hospitals. Only five 
concerts had to be given indoors on ac- 
count of rain. The programs were 
varied and interesting, including the 
musie of all the great masters as well 
as standard music in the lighter vein. 
Special programs were devoted to the 
works of the great composers, and 
numerous vocal and instrumental solo- 
ists were heard. 

The band, which has now given three 
seasons of concerts at Columbia Univer- 
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AMERICAN MUSICIANS 


Marguerite 
Melville-Liszniewska 








\ ARGUERITE MELVILLE - LISZ- 
NIEWSKA was born of Scotch- 
[Irish parents in Brooklyn, N. Y., where 
her father was a leading organist, her 
mother as_ s0- 
prano. Received 
first piano in- 
‘struction under 
her father until 
his death. Stud- 
ied for a short 
time with Homer 
Bartlett, then 
went abroad as 
protégé of Stein- 
way. Continued 
studies under Dr. 
Jedliczka, who 
arranged for her 
début with  or- 
chestra under 
Rebicek in 1898. 
Studied composi- 
; tion under Otto 
Boise and with her Sonata for violin 





Marguerite 
Velville- Liszniewska 


aid piano was awarded a prize in Paris 


Sy a jury of leading musicians. This, 


as well as her Piano Quintet have been 
played with success in leading European 
cities. When Boise returned to America 
she entered the Royal Academy for Com- 
position in Berlin, being the first woman 
admitted. After Jedliczka’s death in 
1905 went to Leschetizky, soon becom- 
ing his assistant teacher and remaining 
there for eight years. During these 
years concertized through Europe, play- 
ing with principal orchestras, among 
them the Warsaw Philharmonic, Vienna 
and Berlin orchestras and Queen’s Hall 
orchestra. Also played at Chopin 
Memorial in Queen’s Hall, 1914, giving 
Chopin’s F Minor Concerto under Sir 
Henry Wood, the same concerto which 
she played with the Russian Symphony, 
Carnegie Hall, New York, 1916. Re- 
turned to America in January, 1920, 
at the invitation of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory to join the master faculty. 
Married M. Liszniewska, a Polish Gov- 
ernment official, while in Vienna, and has 
two children. Expects to do much con- 
coeenne through America the coming 
all. 
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Steinway ! 











propriate. 


STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
It stirs thoughts of the long- 
ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 





Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


"107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Cincinnati, 


Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 


Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 


Ww. De and represented by the fcremost dealers throughout the 
world. 





sity, is composed of sixty members, all 
of whom belong to the various symphony 
and grand opera orchestras during the 
winter. Edwin Franko Goldman, the 
conductor, has become a great popular 
favorite, maintaining a high level of ex- 
cellence during his three seasons at Co- 
lumbia, and never having been absent 
from one concert during all this time. 

Those who through financial support 
and personal interest have helped to pro- 
mote these concerts are Mrs. Helen Hart- 
ley Jenkins, Murray Guggenheim, Mrs. 
Daniel Guggenheim, Mrs. E. H. Harri- 
man, Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank Anderson, 
Philip Berolzheimer, Michael Friedsam, 
Mrs. Simon Frankel, Thomas F. Ryan, 
Mrs. M. Hambur, John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., Mrs Clarence Millhiser and Felix M. 
Warburg. 


HELEN YORKE IN MAINE 








Soprano Gives Recital in Town Where 
She Made Début as Child 


BETHEL, ME., Sept. 7.—Helen Yorke, 
soprano, appeared here in recital in 
Odean Hall on the evening of Aug. 24, 
under the auspices of Mrs. W. C. Cary. 
Due to the fact that Bethel was formerly 
the home of Miss Yorke where she first 
appeared when three years old, she was 
welcomed by a large audience. Her suc- 
cess was such that Mrs. Gary has asked 
that she sing a return engagement next 
year. 

On Sept. 27 Miss Yorke will sing in 
Cumberland, Md., where she will have the 
assistance of Philip Sevaste, harpist. 
Early in October she will sing in Au- 
gusta, Me., and on Oct. 17, she will sing 
at a musicale in Elmira, N. Y. 





Marguerite Sylva Enters New Field 


Marguerite Sylva, mezzo-soprano, has 
temporarily forsaken vaudeville to re- 
enter the concert field and will appear in 
New York in November in a series of 
recitals to be known as “Marguerite 
Sylva’s Musicales,” introducing entirely 
new features, combining art, song and 
pantomime. 


Louis Graveure, baritone, has been én- 
gaged by the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences for a recital under its au- 
spices in the Music Hall, Brooklyn, 
Dec. 13. 








Nantucket Hears 
Mme. Righter and 
George Roberts 


—— 











George Roberts and Mme. Righter at 
Marshall-Sea 


NANTUCKET, MAss., Sept. 1.—Two 
events of musical interest here during 
the week were recitals by Mme. Marshall- 
Righter, soprano, and that of George 
Roberts, pianist, who is a guest of Mme. 
Righter at Marshall-Sea. Mr. Roberts 
proved his ability no less in the accom- 
paniments which he played for Mme. 
Righter than in his own program of 


sixteen numbers, played without inter- 
mission. Mme. Righter was also much 
applauded. E. C. 
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QOMINAA 


‘‘The Greatest Single Prestige Builder in the World of Music’ 


A musician writes: 


QA 





‘“‘Enter me for a page advertisement in 
your FALL ISSUE. I began advertising 
in it4years ago with 14 page. Your FALL 
ISSUE hasgrown, and it has helped me to 
grow with it. I consider it the greatest 
of advertising mediums in our field.’’ 


@ This is but one of many letters we have received, telling us 


of the REAL VALUE of the FALL ISSUE of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. Your advertisement ought 


to be included in its pages this year. 
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@ If you will communicate with the Advertising Department 
of ‘Musical America,” we will gladly help you in prepar- 
ing, as well as placing your material. Act without delay! 


Address: Advertising Department, 
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501 Fifth Ave., New York 
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a7 $ Canada, where the tour will end on 
s TTI S FORCES T0 OAM the favorite artists of the company 
BEGIN TOUR SEPT. 12 have been re-engaged. The list is as oo 


follows: Sopranos: Florence Easton, <2 
Ruth Miller, Francesca Peralta, Anna 
oted Baritone Takes His Roselle, Marie Sundelius; mezzo-so- 
pranos and contraltos: Jeanne Gordon 
Company on Road For and Mary Kent. Tenors: Mario Cham- 

° lee, Orville Harrold, Morgan Kingston 

Fourth Time ane ag inenng sueieiaiec Baritones: 

, . reek Evans, ario Laurenti, Millo 

The Scotti Grand Opera Company will Picco, Antonio Scotti. Bassos: Paolo 
eave New York on Sept. 12, for South Ananian, Louis d’Angelo, Giovanni -Mar- 
nd, Ind., where it will open its fourth tino. Conductor, Carlo Peroni. Assist- 
.,ast-to-ecoast tour as one of the most ant Conductor, Willfrid Pelletier. Stage 


] 
I 
C — ° 
prominent and unique operatic organiza- Manager, Armando Agnini. Mr. Scotti 
f 
C 
h 
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OR those whose re- 
quirements demand 
perfection and whose 
tastes demand excellence 
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’ : has also engaged Doria Fernanda, a 
tions in the country. During the tour, young American contralto of great 

urteen states will be visited, and one promise; Leon Rothier, the well-known 
\’ the principal features of the trip will French basso of the Metropolitan, and 
Gennaro Papi, conductor of the Metropo- 
litan. Giacomo Spadoni has also been 
engaged as assistant conductor. The 
chorus, consisting of selected young 
Amertican voices and an efficient orches- 
tra, will complete the company, number- 
ing more than 100 persons. 

The répertoire will consist of eight 
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is the ultimate expression 
of musical worth. 


seven subscription performances 


given in the Exposition Auditorium in 
San Francisco. 

Other cities which will be visited. on, 
tour are: Milwaukee, Wis.; Duluth, 
Minn.; Grand Forks and Fargo, N. D.; 
Great ig Mont.; —" -— ey 
Wash.; ancouver, B. ot ortland, operas as foll : Parr ae 7, 4 
Ore.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Denver, 4, sia ” Acton Sg 5 pal Se 
Col.; Salina, Kan.; St. Louis, Mo.; fly”: 4 Leoni’s “L’Oracolo”; Mascagni’s 
Peoria, Ill.; Toledo, Ohio, and Montreal, “Cavalleria Rusticana”; "Léoncavalle’s 
“Pagliacci”; Verdi’s “Il Trovatore” and 
Gounod’s “Faust, ” which will be sung in 


French. 
ALEXANDER ) 
° Frances Epstein Features Cadman Songs 


in Norfolk Recital 
NORFOLK, VA., Aug. 30.—John Orr 
Stewart, of the Stewart Vocal Studios, 


Norfolk, Va., presented his _ pupil 
Violinist Frances Epstein, soprano, in recital Aug. 
27. Miss Epstein sang three numbers 
by Cadman, “The White Dawn Is Steal- 
ing,” “The Moon Drops Low,” and “Love 
’ P P Like the Dawn Came Stealing,” as well 
Will resume teaching in as songs by Silberta, Coleridge-Taylor 


d Tosti. 
New York on Sept. 15th. |J *"" ~”* 
Grace Hofheimer, Pianist, Is Off on Six 
Weeks’ Tour of South 


37 West 87th Street Grace Hofheimer, pianist, began a six 
weeks’ tour of the South on Aug. 30, 
shortly after the close of which she will 
play throughout the East and Middle 
Schuyler 3493 West. Between the times of her various 
tours, Miss Hofheimer will devote her 
time to teaching in New York. 
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MISHEL 


PIASTRO. 


Master Russian Violin Virtuoso 


NOW BOOKING 
INITIAL AMERICAN TOUR 


American Debut, Carnegie Hall 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 3rd 


FOR TERMS AND DATES 
Apply to 


S. HUROK’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 47 West 42d St., New York 
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MME. A. E. SCHOEN-RENE, The Distinguished Vocal Teacher, 
is returning to America on October Ist. 


(Instruction in Vocal Technique: Concert Repertoire in English, French, Italian and German. Special courses in 
French, Italian and German operas with ensemble. Master class in Wagnerian Opera. 


For information, apply to Marshall Bartholomew, 205 West 103rd St., New York. 
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Now Presidential Candidate, He 
Once Wrote Opera Criticisms 





Stories of the Days When Warren G. Harding Ran a Small 
Town Paper—How the Pretty Girls of Marion, Ohio, Gave 
“H. M. S. Pinafore” 





EE that sum? 

It was just 
twenty-nine years 
ago, that “the 
best musical tal- 
ent of Marion, 
Ohio,” according 
to the news- 
papers of the lo- 
cality and period, 
gave “H. M. S. 
Pinafore” at 
Marion, Upper 
Sandusky, Galion, Findlay and Kenton, 
O., with the aid and under the direction of 
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SUMING 


SOLOIST: 


Columbus, Ohio, 


two professional musicians. Hermann F. 
Gruendler was impresario, and his wife, 
Cora Ferris Gruendler, who sang the 
Buttercup, was well known at that time 
in light opera réles. Of her, the young 
editor of the Marion Daily Star re- 
marked that she had sung all lines of 
business in opera, from Fiammette in 
“The Mascot” to Katisha in “The Mi- 
kado”’; and had played everything from 
soubrettes to leading réles in comedy and 
drama. 

This young editor’s name was Warren 
G. Harding, and he was much interested 
in music. Incidentally, he had been a 
member of the town’s “Silver Cornet 
Band.” His wife was also much inter- 
ested in Marion’s musical doings; and 


JOHN 


POWELL 


The Distinguished Pianist 


Season 1920-1921 


New York Symphony Orchestra in New York, 
National Symphony Orchestra in New York, 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra in Chicago, 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra in Cincinnati, 
New York Symphony Orchestra in Rochester, 
New York Symphony Orchestra in Buffalo, 


Worcester Festival, 


Berkshire Festival, 


19 Other Engagements on tour in America, 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


NATIONAL CONCERTS, Inc. 


1451 Broadway, 


Steinway Piano 


New York City 


the chorus was recruited from the mem- 
bers of Marion’s best musical circles. 
So he just naturally gave the perform- 
ances, which were everywhere conceded 
to be excellent, and were always for the 
benefit of some good object, a fine “write- 
up.” As thus, after the performance at 
Upper Sandusky, on April 21: 


“Simply Excellent,” He Says 


“Everybody connected with last night’s 
rendition of ‘H. M. S. Pinafore’ is to be 
congratulated—Manager H. E. Hall, 
Prof. and Mrs. Gruendler, the excellent 
cast, the chorus, and the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, under whose auspices it was given 
and to whose endeavors the magnificent 
audience was largely due. No local per- 
formance has ever achieved so notable a 
success. It was simply excellent, re- 
gardless of the brief season of rehearsals 
and the difficulties of a home production 
of opera.” 

It was “some event,” that performance. 
Even of the rehearsal room at the City 
Hall, Editor Harding remarks: “It is a 
splendid room for the purpose, large and 
commodious, easy of access for ladies 
and children,” and he adds that “the in- 
spiring and sparkling strains of the beau- 
tiful choruses in ‘Pinafore’ will awaken 
the echoes of this old landmark as prob- 
ably no other music has ever done.’ 
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He was right about that; but it \ 
because the young newspaper man \ 
wrote the paragraph happens now to 
the Republican party’s nominee for 
Presidency of the United States. Geo 
F. Christian, Jr., who .was the cle 
Dick Deadeye of the production, is n 
the candidate’s private secretary; a 
the campaigners who look after } 
Harding’s visitors at his “front por 
meetings are housed in the old home 
Clara Richardson, who sang a success} 
Josephine and afterwards became w 
known as a church and concert singer 
Boston. 


Trials of Business Manager 


MUSICAL AMERICA is indebted to 
Eugene Hall, its Lima, O., correspon 
ent, for these interesting facts. M 
Hall was business manager to the p: 
duction, called by the Sandusky Uni: 
“one of the best managed and clever 
put on amateur productions ever wi 
nessed in that city.” He writes th: 
“some people will affirm that the India: 
were stalking about the country her 
abouts during that period”; but the I) 
dians he thought of were apparently o: 
a different type. For Mr. Hall once too 
the Marion company from Galion to U; 
per Sandusky in a private car and } 
says feelingly of the experience: “Th. 
story of our troubles with the fifty han 
some-looking girls of the chorus, trying 
to get them under our wing and safe 
in the car after the night performance 
and disentangle them from the ardeni 
fellowship of numerous of Galion’s gay 
Lotharios, would be quite interesting at 
this day.” 


Cheering Up His Readers 


The future Presidential candidate had 
no possible objection to livening up the 
columns of the Star in usual small-town- 
paper fashion. In between notes of com- 
ing attractions he sandwiches the story 
of the young fellow in Kenton who wrote 
it “Pin-A-4” when he asked his best gir] 
to go with him to the opera; also the 
anecdote of the actor “at Lonelyville, 
New Jersey,” who received Easter eggs 
“in the neck.” He remarks that in some 
of the West Virginia towns the police 
inspect all theatrical fence posters be- 
fore they are put up; adding that “the 
morals of the inhabitants must be pre- 
served even if the police force has to be 
corrupted to do it.” And so on. 

We had grown accustomed to seeing 
the dignified Senatorial countenance face 
us on the screen in various poses, most- 
ly of the conversational speechmaking 
cast; we have even seen him pictured 
smiling through the folds of a life-pre- 
server-like bass tuba; but these old clip- 
pings bring to our mental vision the face 
of a much younger man; a jolly, vivid 
boy that liked music. “The opera will 
draw big over at Kenton,” he remarks 
contentedly of a fortheoming perform- 
ance. And it no doubt did. 

CLARE PEELER. 





NATIONAL SYMPHONY TO 
PLAY AT ELLIS ISLAND 


Bodanzky’s Forces to Entertain Aliens— 
Concert a Part of Scheme of 
Welcome 


As part of the welcome to the immi- 
grants who are entering this country by 
way of New York, the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra will give a concert on 
Ellis Island on Sunday afternoon, Sept. 
19, for the thousands of newly arrived 
foreigners who are on the island awaiting 
permission to enter the country. Artur 
Bodanzky, conductor of the orchestra, wil! 
direct the concert, and there will be two 
soloists, both American, Mme. Marguerite 
Namara, soprano, and Francis Macmillen, 
violinist. 

This concert is part of the scheme of 
Frederick A. Wallace, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, to make immi- 
grants realize that this is the land of 
opportunity that they believed it was 
when they started for it and that it is 
glad to have them come here. He has 
had other concerts given for their enter- 
tainment and in other ways is doing al! 
possible to make their first impressions 
of America pleasant instead of repellant 
and disagreeable. When the suggestion 
was made that the National Symphony 
Orchestra take part in Mr. Wallace’s wel- 
coming system, the management entered 
heartily into the plan. Mr. Bodanzky 
went to Ellis Island and after a confer- 
ence with Mr. Wallace, made plans for 
the concert. The program will contain 
music that will recall their native lands 
to some of the immigrants and will con- 
tain other music representative of the 
land which is to be their new home. Mr. 
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Bodanzky, Mme. Namara and Mr. Mac- 
millen will donate their services. 
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CLARA 
NOVELLO 
DAVIES 


announces 


Special Summer 


Class 


for 


Teachers, Artists 
and Students 


JUNE 15—AUGUST 15 


Address: 140 West 57th Street, N. Y., 
or apply to 
Secretary: 104 West 57th Street, N. Y. 


Telephone: 4549 Circle 











FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD 


will resume teaching 


SEPTEMBER 20th 
Season 1920-21 


Haywood Institute of Universal Song 
Telephone, Circle 321 


810 Carnegie Hall - - New York 











MME. 
MINNA 


KAUFMANN 





VOICE 


Camegie Hall 601-602 
New York City 


Phone Circle 1350 ~ 
Secretary—J. CARTALL 




















Victor Harris 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


In all its branches 


THE BEAUFORT 


140 West 57th Street 
dea scones 3053 Coane 




















Mr. and Mrs. 


John Dennis ME HAN 


Teachers of Mary Jordan, Marie Morrisey, 
Evan Williams, Ha McClaskey, John 
Barnes Wells, Robert Parker, Isabel Rhys, 
and over six hundred and fifty pupils now 
in responsible positions. 

SUMMER TERM—JULY AND AUGUST 
For all particulars apply to 70 Carnegie 
Hall, 154 West 57th Street, New York City. 
} Tel. Circle 1472. 
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Profits for Local Managers in 
New Scheme of Band Presentation 














Roger de Bruyn Outlines 
Novel Plan for Goldman 
Concert Band Tours—L. E. 
Behymer Suggested Depar- 
ture from Time-honored 
Appeal to Cheaper Musical 
Public — With “Theatrical 
Attraction” Methods Will 
Go Excessive Profits of Or- 
ganization Managers 
OGER DE BRUYN, well known as 

a manager of musical celebrities, is 
planning to conduct the forthcoming 
tour of the Goldman Concert Band along 
lines of considerable novelty. This is 
to be the first of the band’s tours, which 

Mr. de Bruyn expects to become a fea- 

ture of importance in the musical life 

of the country. 

“Always hitherto,” he said in discuss- 
ing his plans with a representative of 
MusicaAL AMERICA, “bands have been 
presented as theatrical attractions. This 
means that the manager of any partic- 
ular organization has carried away from 
whatever city his band might play in, 
the entire receipts from performances 
over and above expenses. There has 
never been anything in the presentation 
of bands for the lecal manager, and this 
is a condition which, through the sugges- 
tion of L. E. Behymer, the Los Angeles 
manager, I hope to remedy. Of: course 
when I say that I want to present the 


Goldman Concert Band not simply as a 


theatrical attraction but with the co- 
operation of the local managers through- 
out the country, I am not speaking sim- 
ply out of an altruistic desire to put 
fifty per cent of the profits into some- 
body else’s pocket but my own and the 
band’s as well. But though my plan 
may be essentially the fruit of self-inter- 
est—enlightened self-interest, I hope 
and believe—the fifty per cent advantage 
to the local manager which it involves 
isn’t in the least diminished thereby. 


Will Become a Permanency 


“You see, though we are at present 
chiefly occupied in arranging a tour of 
eight to ten weeks for the coming spring 
and summer and are looking forward to 
a transcontinental tour beginning with 
October 1921, we have to lay our 
plans with a yet longer period of time in 
mind. The great success of the band 
during its summer concert seasons at 
Columbia University, as well as the per- 
sonal belief of Edwin Franko Goldman, 
its leader, and myself in its merit, leads 
us to expect that it will become a factor 
of permanent importance in American 
musical life. Unlike some of the famous 
bands which are already in the field, the 
Goldman Concert Band makes a primar- 
ily musical appeal; its artistic standards 
are of the highest. 

“As Mr. Behymer pointed out to me, 
the local managers are better acquainted 
with their respective communities than 
any outsider can be; they know how with 
least trouble to draw the cultured music- 


Roger de Bruyn, Manager of the Gold- 
man Concert Band’s’ Forthcoming 
Tour 


loving element in the local publics, and 
if they show a disposition to co-operate 
with the regular manager of this band 
they will not only be promoting better 
managerial relations but will be getting 
very well paid for helping in a good 





work. I propose to sell the band to local 
managers at a fixed rate, all receipts 
above this amount to go to these gentle- 
men. By this arrangement a local man- 
ager should be able to make a profit of 
more than $1000 on each performance 


put on by him.” 1 ie if 
Helen Stanley to Begin Season With 
Cleveland Symphony 
Mme. Helen Stanley who, since leav- 


ing the Chicago Opera Company has de- 
voted all her time to work in the concert 
field, achieving a notable distinction, will 
begin her next season as soloist with the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. A week 
later she will appear with the Boston 
Symphony in’ Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Baltimore and Brooklyn. 
Mme. Stanley’s annual New York re- 
cital is scheduled for Nov. 8 in Carnegie 
Hall, after which she is booked for a 


tour of the Southern States, including 
Cklahoma. 
Jean Patterson Gives Recital at High 
Point, N. C. 
HiGH Point, N. C., Aug. 11.—At the 


initial meeting of the Musical Art Club, 
a program of songs was offered by Jean 
Patterson, a pupil of Sergei Klibansky. 
The program included an aria from 
“Mignon” and songs by Curran, Leoni, 


Mallinson and others. The club is plan- 
ning to do pioneer work in bringing sev- 
eral artists to the city during the com- 
ing season. D. S. W. 





The New York Police Choir sang at 
the funeral services of Mrs. John Wana- 
maker, held at Lindenhurst, just outside 
of Philadelphia. 
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‘DUFFIELD 


LYRIC-SOPRANO 


‘So well qualified is she to interest lovers of the finer things in songs by her ministrations. . 
A voice of fine quality employed with intelligence and skill in interpreting lyrics of lasting worth. 
. A singer who understands the art of bel canto.’’—Newark Evening News. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
Artist Coach for 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 


CARBONI 


216 W. 56th St., N. Y. City 
Phone: Circle 2148 
Stadio Opens 


September Ist, 1920 


Thorough knowledge of breath control and chest development 
Foundation to Art of Bel Canto 


Artists from Carboni Studios: 


Opera Paris), Burke, Cotreuil, Beriza, 


Alvarez, Delmas, Lafitte, Bouvet, Lala Miranda, Vix, Nivette, Bourbon (from 
Margaret, 


D’Alvarez, Nevada, Maguenat, etc. 
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“*AUFKLAENGE: Symphonische Variationen 
liber ein Kinderlied (AUFKLAENGE: Sym- 
phonic Variations on a Children’s Song.” 
By Siegmund von Hausegger. (Berlin: Ries 
and Erler.) 


Some time has passed since there came 
into our hands an orchestral score of a 
new work by a contemporary Austrian 
composer. And it is through the kind- 
ness of William S. Brady, the noted vocal 
instructor and the first in this country 
to champion the songs of von Hausegger, 
that we have had the privilege of seeing 
and studying his recently published 
“Aufklange.” 

Siegmund von Hausegger is surely one 
of the best of living Austrian compos- 
ers. He has been too infrequently per- 
formed’in America; but those who know 
his music treasure it, for it is sincere and 
natural and evidences mastery in every 
detail. Perhaps now there will be 
among our conductors some who will 
give us a hearing of his “Natur Sym- 
phonie,” “Barbarossa,” “Dionysische 
Phantasie” orn his “Wieland der 
Schmied,” which we are told is one of his 
strongest works. And should the char- 
acter of the works just named seem too 
Teutonic to our American-citizen conduc- 
tors (they range in actual nationality 
from German to French, from Hungar- 
ian to Czech!) this “Aufklange,” which 
is a series of symphonic variations on 
a simple folk song, ought to be innocent 
enough. (Of course, the tune is neither 
Belgian nor Jugo-Slavian in origin!!!) 

Mr. von Hausegger’s score has im- 
pressed us tremendously, because in it 
we find the very qualities which have 
made us admirers of his songs for the 
last ten years. Planned on individual 
lines this series of “Aufklange” calls for 
an orchestra that shall have three flutes 
and three bassoons, an English horn 
and bass clarinet for the pairs of oboes 
and clarinets, six horns, three trumpets, 
tympani (four of them) glockenspiel, 
triangle, drums, two harps, celesta, and 
full strings, of which the composer 
would like to have 16 first violins, the 
same number of seconds, 12 violas, 10 
’cellos and 8 double basses. No trom- 
bones, tuba, etc., are in the score. With 
these instrumental resources Mr. von 
Hausegger has erected a superb struc- 
ture on the little folk-theme. The piece 
bears a dedication, “To my son on Dec. 
19, 1917,” whether a birthday gift or 
whether the piece was written to com- 
memorate the birth of a son on that date 
we do not know. We do know, however, 
that the theme on which the composer 
has made his variations is closely re- 
lated to the “Schlaf, Kindlein, Schlaf” 
theme that the oboe sings in the B major 
portion of Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyl.” 

The work begins quietly with shifting 
harmonies in the muted strings, inter- 
rupted by horn notes and phrases in the 
clarinet and bassoon, the second of which 
leads into the statement of the theme in 
the English horn, over divided second 
violins, violas, ’cellos and basses, and in 
the second half of it a light counterpoint 
in the first violins, four-part divisi, ppp. 
All told there are eight variations and 
a final scene, if it may be called that. 
There is no end of color in the varia- 
tions and they are none of them too long. 
Charming is No. II with its limpid 
flutes,-clarinets and celesta; and No. 
VII, of which the passage marked Sehr 
getragen, in D Flat Major, 4/4, is to us 
the finest writing in the score. Here 
there is a superb inner weave, a deep, 
searching feeling as though great joy 
was about to come after great anguish. 
Then variation No. VIII offers contrast. 
With a brightness like the rays of the 
sun, the flutes, oboes and clarinets begin 
their bird-calls, the first call being based 
on the theme of the children’s song; and 
after they have drawn into their play 
all the other instruments we come to a 
fiery fugato, which the violas lead, car- 
ried out magnificently in sinewy coun- 
terpoint. From the first sounding of the 
bird-calls we are in what we have called 
the final scene. Now all the themes are 
put together, the theme of the fugato, 
canonically between violas, _ ’cellos, 


bassoons and basses, the bird-call in 
clarinets, oboes and trumpets, while the 
violins and the D clarinet, piccolo and 
flutes sing a joyous theme in F Major. 
Another episode occurs, unrelated to the 
theme of the work; and subtly we return 
to the F Major 2/4 time, with which 


the piece opened. And so it ends 
pianissimo, with horn, bassoon, ’cellos 
and basses, each in succession stating 
the final measures of the delightful little 
tune, which has served as the theme for 
the work. 

The writer has always taken much 
satisfaction in the sonorities of the 
“Siegfried Idyl,”’ attained with so few 
winds. The work has always been an 
answer to the charge of those, who in the 
old days claimed that Wagner could only 
score effectively with a mammoth or- 
chestra. Something of the same feeling 
comes to us in “Aufklinge.” Mr. von 
Hausegger has built without a battery of 
trombones in his brasses and has 
achieved the fullest effect without them, 
accomplishing this by employing his 
trumpets judiciously and exhibiting a 
fine sense of proportion. 

“Aufklange” was first performed on 
May 30, 1919, at the festival concert of 
the Allgemeine Deutsche Musikverein in 
Berlin, the composer conducting the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic Orchestra in it on this 
occasion.. It was received with acclaim 
and has since been performed in Basel 
and Zurich in Switzerland, and in Ham- 
burg, Bremen, Cologne, Leipsic, 
Weimar, Vienna, Stuttgart, Braun- 
schweig, Kiel, Liibeck, Mannheim, Nur- 
emberg and Oldenburg. The first per- 
formance in America will be looked for- 
ward to with interest. 

* ey * 


“GILES SCROGGINS.” Adapted and Ar- 
ranged by G. A. Grant-Schaefer. (Boston- 
New York: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 


Mr. Schaefer has adapted and ar- 
ranged the old English melody “Giles 
Scroggins” and accomplished a lovely 
piece of work in so doing. A number 
of his original songs we have admired 
very much and this arrangement indi- 
cates his distinguished gift as an ar- 
ranger of folk or traditional material. 
The poem is carefully followed and mir- 
rored in the accompaniment, not liter- 
ally, or baldly, but with suggestive taste 
and a sense of fitness. The song is 
dedicated to Cecil Fanning and is for a 
medium ranged vo‘ce. 

* * * 


“BETEL-JADE-IVORY.” By Norman Pc ., 
kin. (Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


The young Englishman who has 
given us fine songs and those lovely 
piano pieces, which he calls ““Dreamer’s 
Tales” after Dunsany, has done an- 
other set of three piano pieces. They 
are issued under one cover in a most in- 
teresting looking album, a credit to its 
publishers, let us add, and are called 
“Ronggeng,” “Ceremonial” and “Chi- 
noiserie.” “Ronggeng” has a_ paren- 
thesis under its title and in that paren- 
thesis we read “Malay Dancing and Sing- 
ing Feast.” Here is Orientalism if you 
lke it! We do, very much; Mr. Peterkin 
has a monotonous figure in the left hand, 
which keeps on going no matter what 
happens elsewhere; all that changes is 
that sometimes it is piano and again it is 
fortissimo. In the right hand a cork- 
ing tune runs its round. Not too much 
development; but feeling for color and a 
good Eastern tang. Mr. Peterkin lived 
in the East; how many British compos- 
ers of our day know it except through 
books? That’s why their Orientalism is 
so tame compared with Mr. Peterkin’s. 
The piece is dedicated to the Hindu com- 
poser, Kaikhosru Sorabji. 

There are nice things in “Ceremonial,” 
which bears at the top of its first page 
a short, praiseworthy bit of verse, signed 
M. Peterkin, very likely the composer’s 
wife. It is quite a concert-piece techni- 
cally.’ So is the last one of the set, 
“Chinoiserie”; a footnote explains that 
the piece is based on a Chinese melody. 
What a nice tune it is! And Mr. Peter- 
kin’s treatment of it is just right, with 
the alluring syncopated figure in six- 
teenth notes in the right hand. 

“Betel-Jade-Ivory,” a title that makes 
us think of the clever Thomas Burke, him 
of “Limehouse Nights” rather than of 
Covent Garden fame, is a piano suite 
that ranks with the best in present-day 
music. Mr. Peterkin writes interesting- 
ly for the piano and what he has to tell 
us is always away from the beaten path. 
Music like his,—it makes us_ think 
more than once of Cyril Scott—does 
England. so much more good than 
all the Lord Berners people and/ their 


tribe, Stravinsky worshippers, grovellers 
and in the last analysis Stravinsky imi- 
tators, every one of them! 

* * * 


“MASCHERE CHE PASSANO (MASQUES 
THAT PASS).” By G. Francesco Mali- 
piero. (London: J. & W. Chester, Ltd.) 


This is the newest published work for 
piano by Malipiero and it follows natu- 
rally his “Poemi Asolani” and “Bar- 
lumi,” both of which sets of pieces were 
reviewed in these columns at the time 
of their publication. The personality of 
Malipiero becomes more marked as one 
examines his each new composition; of 
his extraordinary imaginative powers we 
have often written and of his big tech- 
nical skill. 

Both of these play a part in “Maschere 
Che Passano,” a set of four pieces for 
piano issued under one cover, and if we 
are not mistaken, to be played together 
in the order that they are set down. The 
pieces are without titles, they are simply 
number I, II, etc. And so you will 
have to work out for yourself what mas- 
que the composer is picturing in the 
various compositions. But it will not 
be very difficult, for the music is not 
and it rouses you from the lethargy of 
the modern Frenchmen to a realization 
of what Italy of to-day can do in music 
outside of the opera-house. G. Fran- 
cesco Malipiero impresses us more and 
more as be'ng the biggest man in Italy’s 
music to-day. Fine as these pieces are 
for piano they would be even more in- 
teresting for orchestra. And with their 
composer’s superb orchestral idiom, of 
which we have been told, the idea might 
be put into work and an orchestral suite 
of significant quality result therefrom. 

The pieces are difficult to play, but 
every one of the four is well worth the 
preparation it entails. Leo Ornstein is 
the logical person to introduce them to 
American audiences and we hope he will 


do so this year. 
* * 


FOUR SONGS FOR MEDIUM VOICE: “Carpe 
Diem,” “A Ditty,” “‘To Daffodils,” “Spring.” 
By Mortimer Wilson, Op. 59. (New York: 
Composers’ Music Corporation.) 


If there is an American composer who 
has never occurred to us as a composer 
of songs, it is Mortimer Wilson, whose 
field has always rather been that of or- 
chestral and chamber music, a field in 
which the larger forms occupy this splen- 
did composer’s attention. Yet Mr. Wil- 
son can do songs, as he has proved with 
this set of four. 

They are not songs for amateurs, nor 
are they songs for professional singers, 
whose musical education has not been 
built on solid lines.» Here are no tunes 
strung out over foolish arpeggios, with 
a brilliant ending and let it go at that. 
Mr. Wilson has sought out the spirit of 
his poems; four good English poets pro- 
vided them, Shakespeare, Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, Robert Herrick and Thomas Nash. 
And he has composed them for voice and 
piano in the fashion of true chamber 
music. Let this not indicate that what 
the voice has to sing is ungrateful; it is 
decidedly not. But there is nothing in 
them of the banal type of song that the 
last few years has seen grow so popular 
and that has torn down the once high 
standard of some of our prominent sing- 
ers’ programs. There is beauty of de- 
sign as well as harmonic individuality 
in Mr. Wilson’s songs. Nowhere in his 
music with which we are familiar has 
he written more exquisitely than in his 
“A Ditty,” a setting of “My true love 
hath my heart,” which has been set in- 
numerable times by composers, most of 
whom have not begun to approach its 
spirit. 

Mr. Wilson’s piano parts in these 
songs are notable examples of how a 
composer who knows can express him- 
self within a limited range of notes on 
the big black and white keyboard. To 
serious singers who really love the art in 
which they are active, we commend these 
Mortimer Wilson songs most highly. 
How we wish Christine Miller were in the 
field: she would do them! They are for 
a medium voice, except the last which 
goes to A above the staff; it, however, 
has optional notes, so that it, too, may 
be sung by a baritone or mezzo soprano. 

A. W. K. 
* * * 
“| REMEMBER ALL,” “Fragments,” “1 

Want to Die While You Love Me.”’ By H. 

T. Burleigh. (New York: G. Ricordi & Co.) 


Had Mr. Burleigh never written any 
other songs, these would suffice to stamp 
him as a composer of unique quality. 
For it seems to us that, in spite of the 
many beautiful songs which are to his 
credit, these almost outdo, in their ac- 
tual loveliness, in their emotional poign- 
ancy of expression, any he has com- 
posed before. His setting of Arthur 


Symons’s “I Remember All,” dedic: 
to Sophie Braslau, is probably the 
gest of the three songs. In the ; 
place the poem is one of Symons’s fi 
shorter efforts, and the sustained 
dante melody that moves with such 
finite tenderness of pathos, with so 
quisite a flowering of emotion in its 
gering phrases, is born of a harmon 
tion that was thorough-composed in 
writer’s soul before being set down 
paper. “I Remember All” is a sg 
among songs! 

“Fragments,” issued both for low : 
for high voice, is a lovely two-page 
of pure melodic appeal, not as etheri: 
elusive as its companion, but tender, 
pressive, and simple with that simplic 
which is the touchstone of the great. } 
art. It is one of those songs which 
artist appreciates, knowing why he do. .. 
but the listener appreciates instinctiv. , 
without trying to analyze. “I Want 5 
Die While You Love Me,” also put for ); 
forthe high and low registers of 
voice, worthily companions “I Remem|, + 
All” and “Fragments.” It is a so ¢ 
more passionate in character than eith. », 
its high quality of expression is pitch | 
in a more glowing, more ardent key. |; 
is a song of a type of which Mr. Burlei:} 
has furnished some noble exemplars _); 
his “Passionale.” The poem, by Geor- 
gina Douglas Bird, has inspired a melo:\\ 
which, framed in a harmonic sche) 
pure and lucid, will find many admire: <. 
Such songs as these cannot, in truth 
fail of the full meed of appreciation the, 
deserve. They should not be forgotten 
when a serious program is planned. 


* * * 


“THE ARROW AND ‘THE SONG.” By oG. 
Fryatt Mountford. (Peabody Conservatory, 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Published by the Com- 
poser.) 


Dedicating it to John J. Fehring, con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Musical Art So- 
society, Mr. Mountford has written an 
effective and musicianly a cappella set- 
ting for mixed voices of Longfellow’s 
poem, one whose skillful and colorful use 
of choral means should commend it gen 
erally. 


ee  * 
“SOUVENIRS LOINTAINS (Memories).”’ 
“Mélodie Slave,’ “Fantémes (Scherzo).” 
By Julius Chaloff. (New York: Car! 
Fischer.) 


These three piano pieces have color 
and imagination. Of them “Souvenirs 
Lointains” is, perhaps, the most drama- 
tically expressive, lovely yet poignantly 
melancholy, whereas the melancholy of 
the “Mélodie Slave” is more tenderly 
lyric in type. The cherzo, “Fantémes,” 
is brilliantly pianistic and more difficult 
to play. All three pieces are worth play- 
ing. 

” a 
“SIX SONGS FROM BURNS.” By Richard 

P. Hammond, Op. 8 (New York: Com- 

posers’ Music Corporation.) 


We know of few musical settings of 
Burns’ poems which so thoroughly enter 
into the spirit of the great Scotchman’s 
verses, without any sacrifices of their 
composer’s own musical individuality, 
as do these fine songs of Mr. Hammond. 
They are songs which each and every 
one call for- deserved praise. The cn- 
tire group is for medium voice, and from 
first to last there is an entire absence of 
any set, conscious endeavor to establish 
their Scotchness by more obviously Cale- 
donian musical inflections. Not that the 
charming “Bonnie Lassie’ jis not a 
daughter of “Caledonia,” or that the 
music of “Green Grow the Rushes 0.” 
with its fetching sweep, could bewray its 
textual birthplace. The point is that, 
first of all, they are fine and expressive 
songs, wonderfully vivid and singable 
developments of their poems. One of 
the most exquisitely expressive and lyric 
of the set is “Her Flowing Locks,” two 
pages in length; and the haunting “My 
Eppie Adair” is a melody of serene 
beauty, of subtly individual harmonic 
texture, more elusive than the franker, 
tenderly inflected “To Delia.” That 
rousing drinking song, “Hey tutti, taiti.” 
flinging along with uproarous spirit and 
energy, conclude the book. Singers my 
profitably make the acquaintance 0f 
these fine numbers, for they bring with 
them a novel breath of individuality, of 
melodic freshness and effect. 

ok cK ca 


NOCTURNE. By Herman Sandby. (New 
York: Carl Fischer.) 


A fine, original composition by th:s 
gifted ’cellist, expressive, emotional, an‘ 
written with a discerning sense of the 
possibilities of the string instrument. 
Despite its occasional octaves and dou- 
ble-stops, Mr. Sandby’s Nocturne is very 
playable, and will reward the player. 
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Bellini’s Melodies Enjoyed by 
Vast Throng—Verona 


Hears “Mefistofele”’ 


LAN, July 29.—After having been 
pu off twice on account of bad weather, 
“Norma” was presented on Wednesday 
evening to a crowded audience in the 
vast amphitheater of the Arena. Un- 
fortunately, far from ameliorating the 
acoustics of the immense area, a fairly 
strong breeze prevented a great part of 
the audience from enjoying the sim- 
plicity and delicacy of Bellini’s music, 
wh ch therefore, appeared in many points 
somewhat diminished in its tragic emo- 
tional power. Of course, the parts 


which produced the greatest impression ' 


were the ensembles and ‘choruses. Heart- 
ily applauded were the overture, the 
rites of the Druids in the first act and 
all of the last scene. The forest of the 
Druids was illuminated by the beams of 
a real “Casta Diva” which no scen- 
ographer could ever have imitated with 
more astonishing perfection. 

Giannina Russ’s impersonation of 
Norma is classical and familiar to all 
Italian music lovers. She managed very 
ably to struggle against the unfavorable 
atmospherie conditions, diminishing 








COMPOSER 











ALSO AVAILABLE FOR A LIMITED 


| WILANESE APPLAUD “NORMA” IN OPEN AIR 


her tone every time an effort would have 
been absolutely useless, and holding 
on to the ringing notes which she knew 
could be heard by those far off. She was 
heartily welcomed after the cavatina 
in the first act. Maria Capuana, with 
fresh and delicate voice, was an excel- 
lent Adalgisa. Mario’ Balli_ sur- 
mounted most effectively the arduous 
difficulties of the réle of Pollione. Maes- 
tro Gennaro Abbate conducted and ob- 
tained a well deserved personal success. 

Verona inaugurated its customary 
series of open-air performances at the 
Arena on July 27, with a good perform- 
ance of “Mefistofele.’” The cast was 
composed of Mme. Scacciati and Mme. 
Ricci, De Angelis in the title réle, and 
Pertile. The sumptuous stage-setting 
was greatly admired and all artists and 
Conductor Maestro Fabbrini were cor- 
dially applauded. 

“Aida” was the following opera and 


scored the usual enthusiastic success 
with an audience of over 20,000. Tina 
Poli-Randaccio, Giuseppina Zinetti, 


Dolci, Morellito and Manfredini were the 
chief performers. Uco D’ALBERTIS. 





John Powell Heavily Booked 


John Powell, pianist, has been booked 
for a concert tour which opens on Sept. 
11, and continues until April 18. Ap- 
pearances will include concerts with the 


ERNO DOHNANYI 


EMINENT PIANIST 





Baltimore and Brooklyn 


AS GUEST CONDUCTOR 


New York Symphony in New York, Buf- 
falo and Rochester, N. Y., and he will 
also play twice with the Chicago, the 
Cincinnati, and the National Sym- 
phonies. Mr. Powell has been re-engaged 
to play at the Worcester, Mass., Festival 
on Oct. 8, and will be heard in a sonata 
recital with Zimbalist at the Berkshire 
Music Festival on Sept. 24. During the 
month of February he will make a tour 
of the West and Southwest, appearing 
in the leading cities west of the Missis- 
sippi, and on April 1, he will play again 
on the Kate Lacey Concert Series at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts to be 
Continued Next Season 





Frederic Warren, vocal teacher, has 
returned from Madison, N. H., and will 
resume his classes Sept. 15. Mr. Warren 
has announced that the second season of 
the Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts, 
will be given at the Longacre Theater 
on Sunday afternoons, Dec. 12, Jan. 9, 
Feb. 18, March 13 and April 15. All 
the programs are to be sung in English. 
Special attention will be given to com- 
positions of the modern school, and many 
novelties are promised. 





Lada, the American dancer, has been 
engaged for a three weeks’ tour in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and New Mexico, begin- 
ning March 16. She will have the as- 
sistance of the Pawling Ensemble, and a 
singer, the latter not yet decided upon. 
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Caruso Launches 
Vanda Tirindelli 
Upon Her Career 


Vanda Tirindelli, Young Lyric Soprano, 
Daughter of P. A. Tirindelli 


Although her father, P. A. Tirindelli, 
widely known as composer, violinist and 
teacher, returned to Cincinnati this week 
to resume his work at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, his daughter, Vanda, 
will remain in New York this season with 
her mother and continue her vocal studies 
under Giuseppe Campanari. Miss Tirin- 
delli, who is said to possess a fine lyric 
soprano voice, has been studying under 
the well-known Italian teacher for two 
seasons and has made _ remarkable 
progress. Last season Caruso, who is 
interested in her career, recommended 
her to Morris Gest, with the result shat 
she was given a part in “Chu-Chin- 
Chow,” when that oriental spectacle was 
running at the Century Theater in New 
York. She is endowed with dramatic 
talent as well as a voice and recently had 
her first experience on the screen, acting 
in a film with Romaine Fielding. 





Pupils of Carolyn A. Alchin Called to 
Teaching Positions 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 1.—Pauline 
Alderman has been appointed head of the 


- new Theory Department of the Ellison- 


White School of Music. Miss Alderman 
is a pupil of Carolyn A. Alchin. An- 
other Alchin pupil, Jane Stanley of Long 
Beach, Cal., is to teach a normal class, 
made up of the teachers of the Holy 
Name Order, in Oakland, Cal. Miss Stan- 
ley will also take pupils from the Bay 
cities. Miss Alchin, who is herself re- 
turning to Los Angeles for a much- 
needed rest, has received invitations to 
conduct normal classes in St. Louis, Chi- 
cago and New York City and expects to 
go East in the near future. 





Eva Gauthier and Francis Rogers Give 
Benefit Recital at Southampton, L. I. 


SOUTHAMPTON, L. I., Sept. 1.—The 
third and last musicale for the benefit of 
“The Soldiers’ Rest” was given at the 
residence of Mrs. James L. Breese on the 
afternoon of Aug. 31. The soloists were 
Eva Gauthier, mezzo-soprano, and Fran- 
cis Rogers, baritone, both of whom were 
cordially received in well chosen num- 
bers. Walter Golde provided excellent 
accompaniments. 





Pedagogical 


Music Course 


BASED ON 


Principle 


Material and Processes ineluded. In- 
formation mailed upon request. Dem- 
onstration by appointment. Address: 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
MUSIC SCHOOL, INC. 


950 McClurg Bldg., 218S0. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


After September 1st New York City 
address will be: EFFA ELLIS PER- 
FIELD, 41% West 45th St. Phone 
Bryant 7233. 
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Maverick Community Quartet 
to Disband for Winter Duties 
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String Quartet the Maverick Community at Woodstock, N. Y. Left to Right— 
Armand Combel, Second Violinist; Henri Michaux, Violaist; Hervey White, 
gar of the Community; Pierre Henrotte, First Violinist, and Sylvio Lavatelli, 
*Cellist 


OODSTOCK, N. Y., Sept. 1—-The Maverick String Quartet, which has played 

such an important part in the life of the Maverick Community, will close its 
season on Sept. 19, when its members return to their various winter activities. Pierre 
Henrotte, first violinist and leader of the quartet, resumes his place in the New 
York Chamber Music Society; Armand Combel will await the opening of the Metro- 
politan, where he is a member of the orchestra; Henri Michaux, violaist, returns to 
the Philadelphia Symphony, and Sylvio Lavatelli to the first ’cello desk in the orches- 
tra of the Chicago Opera Association. 

The recitals, given on Sunday afternoons in the.open-air concert hall, have been 
largely of classical numbers, but lighter works have been played for the benefit of 
the less cultivated among the listeners. The audiences have been drawn not only 
from the Community, but from the entire countryside as well, and the success of 
the concerts reflects great credit not only upon the quartet, but also upon Hervey 
White, who is the leading spirit in the Community. 





LAND BEGINS SEASON 








Baritone Sings in Norfolk, Conn., and 
Other Eastern Towns 


Harold Land, baritone, has just com- 
pleted his engagement as soloist at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., where he appeared dur- 
ing the month of August with the New 
York Symphony. An unusual honor was 
bestowed upon Mr. Land when he was 
re-engaged for next season, it being a 
rule that an artist cannot be engaged for 
two consecutive seasons. On Aug. 25 
he gave an excellent recital, scoring a 
big success. In addition to his recital 
appearances, Mr. Land was heard in 
Parker’s “Hora Novissima,” Handel’s 
“Samson” and*in excerpts from “Lohen- 
grin,” “Faust,” “Hérodiade,” “Philémon 
et Baucis,” “Pagliacci, “Don Giovanni,” 
“Elijah” and “Carmen.” 


Mr. Land is beginning his season early 
this year, having already given a re- 
cital at Norfolk, Conn., on Sept. 4, and 
one on the following evening at Stock- 
bridge, Mass. On Sept. 19 and 29, he 
makes two appearances at North Long 
Branch, N. J., while on Sept. 30 he goes 
to the Maine Festivals, singing on Oct. 
3 at Portland, having been engaged to 
make six appearances at this year’s 
Maine Festivals, where he will be heard 
with Raisa, Grainger and other promi- 
nent artists. During November and De- 
cember he will make a tour of Canada 
and the Middle West and in January and 
February will sing throughout the East- 
ern and Southern States as far South as 
Texas. He is again under the manage- 
ment of Antonia Sawyer. 








WILLIAM 
[IMMONS 


Baritone 
is singing 


The Want of You . F. W. Vanderpool 
Nancy’s Answer Laurie Briers 


Smilin’ Through ... Arthur A. Penn 





National Symphony Begins Rehearsals 


a2 
The National Symphony assembled for 
its first rehearsal of the season under 
Artur Bodanzky, in Carnegie Hall, on 
Sept. 1. A number of new men who have 
come from other orchestras, the Boston, 
ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 
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the Philadelphia, the Philharmonic and 
the Detroit, were present for the first 
time. Rehearsals will be held daily until 
the first concert is given on the evening 
of Oct. 8, at which concert Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, pianist and conductor of the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra, will be the 
soloist, playing the Brahms Concerto in 
B Minor. He will be heard again on the 
afternoon of Oct. 10 with the orchestra 
when the same program will be repeated. 





Dr. Carl Locking for Singer for First 
Presbyterian Church 


The new Motet Choir of solo voices 
for the First Presbyterian Church is 
being organized by Dr. William C. Carl. 
An elaborate program has been prepared 
for the coming season at this church, and 
the new organ will soon be ready. Spe- 
cial musical services will be given and 
the works of Palestrina, Vittoria, Or- 
lando de Lasso and Purcell, as well as 
the standard oratorios, will be given dur- 
ing the season. Dr. Carl will hear voices 
on Thursday afternoon, Sept. 16, and 
Friday afternoon, Sept. 17. Voices in all 
parts are to be engaged, and only those 
of experience and are good sight readers 
will be chosen. Dr. Carl may be ad- 
dressed at the church regarding appoint- 
ments. 





Grainger’s Works Continue to Hold 
Favor of British Public 


LONDON, Aug. 28.—Sir Henry Wood 
made no new departure in including 
Percy Grainger’s “Mock Morris,” for 
string orchestra, in the program of his 
Promenade Concert at Queen’s Hall on 
the evening of Aug. 26. Ever since 
Grainger’s introduction here as a com- 
poser, at Gardiner Balfour’s Queen’s 
Hall concerts in 1912, his works have 
been performed during each season of 
these concerts. For the concert of the 
evening of Sept. 16 his “Irish Tune from 
County Derry” and “Shepherd’s Hey” 
are announced. Newspaper notices show 
that the “Mock Morris” has again come 
into favor in Great Britain and has been 
widely played within the last few 
months. 





Albert Reeves Norton to Go to Pitts- 
burgh 


BROOKLYN, Sept. 1.—Albert Reeves 
Norton, for nine years organist and mu- 
sic director at the Reformed Church on 
the Heights, will go early in this month 
to Pittsburgh, where he will be organist 
and choirmaster of the Homewood Pres- 
byterian Church. He has also become a 
member of the faculty of the Pittsburgh 
Musical Institute, teaching piano and or- 
gan. Mr. Norton is an academic mem- 
ber of the Guild of Organists, and a 
member of its council; he was for two 
years treasurer of the National Associa- 
tion of Organists and is associate editor 
of the Diapason. For fourteen years he 
has been the organist of the Apollo Club 
in Brooklyn. 





Isaac Van Grove, Chicago Pianist, to 
Tour With Mary Garden 


Isaac Van Grove, Chicago pianist, has 
been engaged by Charles L. Wagner to 
act as accompanist for Mary Garden on 
her coming concert tour. Mr. Van Grove 
has been accompanist for many famous 
artists and was chosen by Miss Garden 
from a long list of applicants. 








Michel Gusikoff 
Will Make Débui 
in Carnegie H al| 











Michel Gusikoff, Gifted Young Vibolinis; 


make their New York recital débuts this 
season is Michel Gusikoff, born in New 
York twenty-five years ago of Russia) 
parents. Mr. Gusikoff, unlike many o{ 
the débutants, has appeared in numer- 
ous concerts already, having been solo- 
ist with the Russian Symphony Orches 
tra, the St. Louis Symphony Orchestr4 
and other important organizations. (; 
Feb. 26 last, he was soloist with the St. 
Louis Symphony at Orchestra Hall, (hij 
cago, where he made an excellent im 
pression in the Bruch G Minor Concerto 

He appeared in New York as soloist 
some years ago with the Volpe Symphon; 
Orchestra and with the Russian Sym- 
phony at Mad’son Square Garden, also 
with Mme. Calvé at Aeolian Hall, whe: 
his playing was greatly admired. But 
his appearance at Carnegie Hall on (ct. 
25 will be his first recital in New York. 
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Will Reopen His 
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Lawrason, New York Vocal 
Teacher 


. will Arthur Lawrason, the New York vocal 
- this teacher, returned to New York last week 
Jew after a summer spent in Canada. Mr. 
Lawrason, who has gained a wide repu- 
of @ tation for his unique success in placing 
mer-@ his students in prominent posts in grand 
solo. @ opera, light opera and other fields, will 
ches reopen his studios in the Nevada apart- 
. ments on Sept. 15. 

‘ay As usual, Mr. Lawrason will be sur- 
e St rounded by well-known: singers who come 
Chi to him season after season for “artistic 

im co-operation,” as the teacher expresses it. 
ert Recently Mr. Lawrason had the ex- 
Joist @ perience of having his class entirely de- 
pleted by New York managers. The 
students, in varying stages of prepara- 
tion, were heard by managerial friends 
of Mr. Lawrason, with the result that 


inlet Arthur 
















every Lawrason disciple was presented 
with a splendid contract before the week 
had ended. 

During the summer inducements, were 
laid before Mr. Lawrason to remove his 
studios to Los Angeles but- he harkened 
to the pleadings of his Eastern friends 
and decided not to abandon New York. 





Manhattan Opera House Re-opened 


A dedicatory concert in memory of 
Oscar Hammerstein was given at the 
Manhattan Opera House last Sunday 
evening, at which a life-sized portrait of 
the impresario was unveiled. Baroness 
Katherine von Klenner, president of the 
National Opera Club, was the speaker of 
the evening, voicing her appreciation of 
the work of Mr. Hammerstein, which his 
widow will now seek to carry on. There 
was an orchestra of seventy pieces under 
the direction of Pietro Capodiferro, and 
several singers, among whom were Can- 
tor Kanewsky and Zielinska. 





New Violinist for Boston Symphony Here 

Joseph Koharich, a Hungarian violin- 
ist, hailing from Pecs, arrived in New 
York recently and will go to Boston next 
month to join the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra as one of its first violinists. Mr. 
Koharich, who is twenty-one years old, 
is a pupil of Sevcik and Hubay. During 
the war he played in the opera house at 
Buda-Pesth, and in concerts in Con- 
stantinople and Vienna. 


Max Rosen Plays With Philadelphia 
Orchestra at Asheville, N. C. 


Max Rosen played the Mendelssohn 
Concerto for the first time in six years 
when he recently appeared as soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra at the 
Asheville, N. C., Music Festival. Mr. 
Rosen scored a remarkable success, be- 
ing recalled time and again. He was 
compelled to respond with two encores. 


To Hear Huss Work in Lockport 


Ruth Kemper, violinist, who made a 
successful début recently with the Cincin- 
nati Symphony, Eugene Ysaye, conduc- 
tor, will play the Violin Sonata in G 
Minor of Henry Holden Huss at the 
Lockport, N. Y., Festival of American 
Music. The Sonata was played with suc- 
cess by Ysaye in New York some years 
ago and has also been programmed by 
Kneisel, Maud Powell, Spiering and 
other eminent violinists. 

















Haywood Institute Closes Its 
Second Summer Normal Course 














F. H. Haywood and Some Recent Graduates 


The second summer Normal course at 
the Haywood Institute recently came to 
an end, with a two hundred per cent in- 
crease in attendance. Among teachers 
who took the course were Wilhelmina 
Baldwin, representative of the Institute, 
from Boston; Cecelia Brinton, music su- 
pervisor, Boston; Mrs. W. B. Bradford, 
New York; M. B. Scudder, music super- 
visor, New York; Mrs. Etta Hamilton 
Morris, vocal teacher, Brooklyn; Bertha 
Rockwell, music supervisor, Middletown, 
Conn.; Caroline Crawford, vocal teacher, 
Sweet Briar College, Va.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Fuson, Wilmot, Wis.; John Col- 
ville Dickson, vocal teacher and director 
of the College of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Mrs. J. G. Welsh, New York; Ola Lewis, 
teacher, Hartshorne, Okla.; Charlotte 
Perkins, supervisor, Phoenixville, Pa.; 
and Victor Oswald, supervisor, Freeland, 


Nr ollowing a Summer Season in London, a Fall 


Season in Madrid and Barcelona, a Winter 


Season at the Metropolitan Opera, New York—on 
March 1st, Adolph Bolm and his Ballet Intime start 


on a sixteen weeks’ transcontinental tour of the 


d/. 8. 4. aad 
sharing jointly 
Barrere’s 

A combina 


Direction of 


Catharine A. 


Bamman 


Canada. 
the program, is George 
poetic Little Symphony. 

tion of rare beauty and of rare dignity 


With them, 


53 West 





39th 


Pa. As the course required only one 
hour each day, a number of school music 
supervisors attending schools of music 
at the universities, were able to take it. 

During the first evening session two 
remarkable boy voices were heard in 
demonstrations of practical work. The 
first, Master Robert Murray, eleven 
years old, from Tacoma, Wash., disclosed 
a voice of unusual range and flexibility, 
also the remarkable ability of singing 
bird notes with his throat, not whistling 
them. An equal amount of interest was 
manifested in a youthful tenor seven- 
teen years old, William Grossman of 
New York City, who was sent to Mr. 
Haywood by Walter C. Rogers, super- 
visor of music of Ossining, N. Y. 

At the final discussion and program, 
the special guests were Walter C. ‘3 
ers and R. Bartholomew, Lockport, N. Y 
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Opportunity for Singers in 
Community Opera, Says Aborn 





66 E have had the most successful 

year in the history of the school, 
not only in point of registered students, 
but in having placed, with good opera or- 
ganizations, our students who have com- 
pleted the course,” said Milton Aborn, 
director of the Milton Aborn School of 
Operatic Training to a representative of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. “For many years I 
had seen the necessity and advisability of 
a school of this kind in America. Time 
and time again during the rehearsals of 
my opera companies, I could see how 





RENATO 


ZANELLI 


Leading Baritone 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
New York City 
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sadly deficient many of the singers were 
dramatically. The consequence was, in 
order to retain these good voices I would 
personally instruct them in the dramatic 
interpretation of the réle. I finally came 
to the decision that a school with a sys- 
tematized course of instruction where a 
singer could’ become musically and 
dramatically proficient would not only 
be of great benefit to me with my opera 
productions but to other operatic man- 
agers as well. So the school was es- 
tablished, a systematic course was 
planned out and adopted. 

“The next step was to locate this 
school where I might have _ sufficient 
room for not only studios for the musical 
work but a theater where the dramatic 
lesson could be given as well. The 
‘Aborn Miniature Theater,’ complete in 
every detail, was the result. I selected 
my faculty with the greatest care. 
Coaches, of not only unquestioned musi- 





Established 1878 


been maintained inviolate. 


Theodore Thomas 





The design of the first musical director, Theodore Thomas, to “establish an institution 
upon the scale of the most important of those of a similar character in Europe” has 


For catalog, address J. H. Thuman, Manager, The College of Music, 
Elm Street, opposite Washington Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


First Musical Director 


A National School of Music with 
the highest requirements. 


A Faculty of Famous Artist Teach- 
ers. 


Music and Dramatic Art taught in 
all its branches. 


FREE Elementary, Orchestra, Opera, 
Choral and Ensemble Classes. 


Dormitory for young ladies. 

















815 CARNEGIE HALL 





; DOUGALL 


BARITONE 
Teacher of Voice Building and Artistic Singing 


"PHONE CIRCLE 764 


NEW YORK CITY 
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i Pianist—Instruction 
? Studios: 132-133 Carnegie Hall 
% New . ork City 
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CLEMENTINE Prima Donna Soprano ROMUALDO Vocal Teacher 


De VERE sessater te 


57 WEST 58th STREE 





FormerlyConductorMetro- 
w A PI O politan — Coach to Patti, 
Calve, Nordica and others 


NEW YORK, Phone Plaza 9936 





CHICAGO'S PROMINENT MUSICIANS, TEACHERS and SCHOOLS 








MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


PRANO 
Management: MILLER, RESSEGUID & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicage 





THE LIELA A. BREED STUDIOS 


521 Fine Arts Bldg. 
Wabash 6856 





CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


WALTON PERKINS, President 
9th Floor, Auditerium Bldg. ’Phone Wabash 9067 





FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 
VIOLINIST 
624 Michigan Avenue 
Phone Graceland 81¢¢€ 





TRACY JAY KINGMAN 


BARITONE 
Lyceum Arts Conservatory 
Lyon & Healy Bldg. "Phone Harrison 2074 


MACBURNEY STUDIOS, INC, 


THOS. N. MacBURNEY, President & Treasurer 
JAMES E. MacBURNEY, Sec’y 
EARL R. BENEDICT, Bus, Mgr. 
Fine Arts Building 


H. WHITNEY TEW 


‘The Greatest Development of the Century’ 


Suite 612-613, Fime Arts Bldg., Chicago 
‘Phone Wabash 6990 











Milton Aborn, General Director of the 
Aborn Classes for Operatic Training 


cianship, but teachers who could bring 
to their work, enthusiastic support of my 
ideas, were engaged. I will say, in pass- 
ing, that my faculty to-day is the same 
as when I first organized the school and 
much of the success the school has ob- 
tained is due to its loyal support. I have 
a conference with my faculty every week, 
or more frequently if the occasion de- 
mands, at which the work of the student 
is carefully gone over. You see we have 
a system of reports on every lesson 
given. These reports are carefully gone 
over at the end of the day and filed, and 
at our weekly meeting they are discussed 
and all students’ progress noted. I have 
not deviated in any way from the original 
plan, to maintain for my school a high 
artistic standard. No singers are en- 
rolled until I have heard them sing, and 
decided whether or not they possess suf- 
ficiently good voices. In many in- 
stances, applicants have not had suffi- 
cient vocal training and they are told to 
go back to their teachers for further 
study. We do not give voice lessons 
here. 

“In view of the increasing interest in 
community opera, I feel that the oppor- 
tunity for American singers is at hand. 
Many cities, large and small, plan to 
have community opera as part of their 
musical season this year. Already many 
communities have started to organize 
and rehearse local singers on the chorus 
parts of the operas they intend to give, 
and will engage artists from outside to 
sing the principal réles, which means in- 
creased opportunities for the opera 
singer. 

“It has been my dream, a long cher- 
ished desire, that the American people 
may know and love opera as they do in 
Italy, for instance. I want to go on rec- 
ord as saying that I have the greatest 
respect and admiration for the work 
which Charles D. Isaacson is doing in 
this city in the interest of music. He isa 
man with a vision and high purpose. 
Through his efforts, the very best of 
music is given to the masses. Last sea- 
son my school contributed two operatic 
performances for his ‘Globe Music 
Series.’ The auditorium was packed with 
an audience that was enthusiastic and 
gave the best of attention. This year 
we have agreed to give them six per- 
formances.” N. S. 





Mabel Turner Sings at Weekapaug, Long 
Island 


Mabel Turner, soprano and pupil of 
Emma Dambmann, the New York con- 
tralto and vocal teacher, who has been 
the guest of her teacher at Round View, 
Shelter Harbor, Westerly, R. I., was 
heard in a recent concert given in the 
Weekapaug Inn, Weekapaug, R. I. She 
sang charmingly a program of well 
chosen numbers which included the se- 
lections from “Aida” and the aria “Ah, 
fors’ é lui” from “La Traviata.” 
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TREVILLE 


Coloratura Soprano 
216 W. 66th Street, N. Y. City. 














PARADISO 


Celebrated Voice Specialist 
and Grand Opera Coach 
(formerly of Milano, Italy) 
Studios: 807-808 Carnegie Hall, New ¥ 
Telephone, Circle 1350 
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CGEORCE EDWARD 


SHE A 


VOICE — OPERATIC ACTING 


545 WEST 111th STREET, NEW York 
Cathedral 6149 


M a 

o PIANIST 

My — 

r COACH 

A ing in a series of Recitals under th ice 
sie the University Extension Seciet — ° 
(Originator of the “Fifty Minute Musicale’) 


iladelphia Studio: 1530 Walnut Street 
New Yorh—Saturdays 


BERTRAM 


BAILEY 


TENOR 


200 W. 85th St. Opera—Concert 
Schuyler 3940 Oratorio 


YVONNE 


LYNSKA 


Lyric Soprano * Vocal Instruction 
Late, National ——— = the Opera Comique, 
aris 
CONCERTS—OPERA—RECITALS 
Personal Address, 205 W. 88th St., New York 


CHALMERS CLIFTON 


1 W. 67th Street 














New York City 





CARLOS 


Sanchez 


Spectalist in Voice 


Studio: 17 W. 47th St. 
New York 
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Choral Works for Pilgrim 


Tercentenary Celebrations 


(A. D. 1620-1920) 





The Rock of Liberty 


A Pilgrim Ode. Poem by 
ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 
Music by 
ROSSETTER G. COLE 
For MIXED VOICES, Price $1.00 
(Solos for Soprano, Tenor and Bass.) 





An impressive work—offers excellent 
vehicles for Chorus and Soloists. 
Musical America. 








Full of original ideas, fine harmony 
and singable melodies. 
Musical Leader. 














The Pilgrims 


Cantata for Mixed Voices 
Poem by Felicia Hemans 
Musie by 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK 
Price 50 Cents 





e e 
Hymn of the Pilgrims 
(A. D. 1620) 
Poem by HERMANN HAGEDORN 
Musie by 
EDWARD MacDOWELL 
Editions for MIXED VOICES, WOMEN’S 
VOICES, MEN’S VOICES. 
Price 12 Cents Each 





The Rose of Plymouth 


y 
GERRIT SMITH 
For MIXED VOICES. Price 16 Cents 





The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 


120 Boylston St., BOSTON 
8 W. 40th St... NEW YORK 
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SPAETH AS SONG WRITER 


Pieces to Seismit-Doda’s Music 
Find Place on Recital Program 


Sigmund Spaeth, who has just entered 

new field of musical activity by taking 
iarge of the educational department of 
he American Piano Co., is simultaneous- 
vy making his name known as a writer of 
ong lyrics, in addition to his work as a 
‘ranslator. Dr. Spaeth has recently co- 
yperated with the Italian-American com- 
oser, Albano Seismit-Doda, in the pro- 
iuction of two concert numbers that 


New 


should prove highly successful. One of 
them, “Querida,” a rousing baritone 
song in Spanish rhythm, is to be intro- 
duced by Titta Ruffo at his first appear- 
ance in the Hippodrome this season. 
“Revelation,” published by the John 
Church Company, is already on several 
of the recital programs ‘of the year. 
Jos. W. Stern, the publisher of “Quer- 
ida,” is also bringing out a new waltz by 
Franz Lehar, “Signs of Spring,” to 
which Dr. Spaeth has written a very 
singable text, as well as the translation 
of a Venetian folk-song, “Vieni sul Mar,” 
in the répertoire of Caruso. 


Mrs. MacDonald and Mrs. Porter An- 


nounce Artists for Dallas, Tex. 
DALLAS, TEX., Sept. 1.—This city, note- 
worthy for the high artistic standard of 
its concerts, has another attractive sea- 
son in prospect. An interesting concert 


“list has been prepared by Mrs. Harriet 


MacDonald and Mrs. Wesley 
Porter Mason, who are associated for 
the purpose of local concert manage- 
ment. In November they bring the San 
Carlo Opera Company to Dallas for four 
performances. Mary Garden will give 
a concert in December, and Fritz Kreis- 


Bacon 


ler in January. Other artists to be 
heard early in the new year, under their 
management, are Grace Wagner, Caro- 
lina Lazzari, Renato Zanelli and Frank 
La Forge. In March, Harold Bauer will 
play, and Mme. Pavlowa will appear in 
a dance program. F. W. 


Dr. Johann M. Blose the New Head of 
Hood College Conservatory 
FREDERICK, MD., Aug. 31.—Johann 
M. Blose, Mus. Doc., has been chosen by 
the board of directors of Hood College, 
as director of the conservatory of music 
for the ensuing year. 
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‘‘As a singer of grand opera for many years over the length and 
breadth of the two continents, and an arti-:t of the Opera Comique 
in Paris, My words may convey 


some weight and I hope be of 


“J heard a young man sing with a beautiful tone from the low C straight up four octaves to the C an octave 
above the high C, and without the least effort or alteration of character of tone. I heard him sustain the F 
sharp in altissimo in a real tone of exquisite quality, longer than any soprano in the world outside this studio 


to-day could hold the high C.”’ 


MME. RENEE VAN AKEN of the Opera Comique of Paris, and pupil of Marchesi, also of others of the 
world’s most noted teachers, enthusiastically endorses new system of voice culture. Mme. Van Aken says: 


its principle. 


I am in a position to say that this method is wholly different in 
It is simple and logical. 
point, and reveals its entirely natural causation, free im its inter- 
pretative powers from 


It proves itself at every 


the prevalent sentimentality and mechan- 


610 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 





some practical service to those who are in a position tb avail 
themselves of the knowledge of the voice and its proper manage- 
ment which Mr. Whitney Tew is giving to this fortunate com- 
munity. 

“IT came here leaving a busy studio of my own in Carnegie Hall. 
I came with the ‘from Missouri’ attitude, and the ‘show me’ chip 
on my shoulder. 

“I have been shown, and so much beyond any extravagance of 
expectation that I feel irresistibly impelled to say that I have 
heard in Mr, Tew’s studio vocal work which staggers the intel- 
ligenee and is almost unbelievable. 

“T heard last evening a young man, Mr. Sidney Pllstrom, sing 
with a beautiful tone from the low © straight up four octaves 
to the C an octave above the high C, and without the least effort 
or alteration of character of tone. I heard him sustain the F 
sharp in altissimo in a real tone of exquisite quality, longer than 
any soprano in the world outside this studio today could hold the 
high C. 

‘The perfection of vocal finish and pure artistry I have heard 
from one student after another throughout the whole day leads 
me to say without hesitation that this principle or law or method, 
whatever it may be termed, is beyond a question the most won- 
derful and impressively perfect activity I have ever heard. 

“Reing a pupil of Marchesi in Paris, my home, and of Van- 
nuccinni, in Rome, and others of the world’s most noted teachers, 


ical trickery. 

‘‘As to the extraordinary results, they are acquired qujcker 
than one would think possible. I heard the second lesson of a 
girl who had never studied, and she easily sang over three octaves. 
Moreover, the tone was of good quality and volume, and in the 
more developed voices the quality is of beauty quite indescribable 
and not heard nowadays elsewhere. 

‘“‘The further development of the voices now being trained by 
Mr. Tew will, if the pupils do not attempt to begin their careers 
before their art is fully mastered, restore the lost art, the bel 
canto of the Italian maestro of the past. 

‘In short, it is impossible to exaggerate the possibilities of 
this natural law of emission of tone.’’ 

Mme. Renee Van Aken, the distinguished artist of the Opera 
Comique of Paris. is so well known to the operatic world that a 
recapitulation of her triumphs is unnecessary. 

Mme. Van Aken returns to her roles this coming winter after 
mastering the principle of the one-position scale, the art of the 
old masters, which she is studying with Mr, Whitney Tew. 

The prima donna will retain a few exceptionally promising 
voices on her return to New York, and these will be trained in 
the process of tone emission taught by Mr. Tew, and she will be 
the representative of this teacher in New York. 
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VERE RICHARDS, ASSOCIATE VOICE TEACHER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
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The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-third Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


WILLIAM §, BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


MAY LAIRD BROWN—Lyric Diction 


Correct Pronunciation—Distinct Enunciation 
Italian--French—Spanish—English 
1 W. 89th St., New York Tel., Riverside 2605 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


DUDLEY BUCK SUMMER CLASSES 


50 West 67th Street, N. Y., Phone Col. 4984 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
*By Appointment Only 


Mme, KATHRYN CARYLNA 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., N. Y. 
Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 170 West 59th St., New York 


ETHEL CAVE-COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
4 Teacher of Singing and Coach 
57 West 58th St., New York Plaza 2450 


MARGUERITE CHALLE! 


; Accompanist—COACH in French Repertoire 
25 West 92nd Street. Phone: Riverside 1362 





























MUSICIANS’ 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 


Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble 
Address care Musical America 


JOHN WARREN ERB Or cospasisr 


Tel. Columbus 2848 
Address: 241 West 72d St., New York 


ROBERT SAMUEL FLAGLER 


ORGANIST—PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
INSTRUCTION—CLASSES IN HARMONY 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Thursday and Friday Afternoons 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 


Telephone, 3053 Columbus 


MRS. J, HARRISON-IRVINE 


Pianuiste—Accompaniste—Voice Coaching 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 
Lillian Miller 


Frank HEMSTREE 


50 West 67th St. Tel. 
Summer Classes 


New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


GRACE HOFHEIMER, Pianist 


20 Lincoln Avenue, Fort Wadworth, Staten Island 
Phone Tompkinsville 2541 
Studio, Steinway Hall, New York 

















TEACHERS OF 
SINGING 


Columbus 1405 








ARTHUR J, HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 


BOSTON - - MASS, 





DIRECTOR Y 
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SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 


Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


HUGO KORTSCHAK, Violinist 


Pupils accepted for Summer Term 


Pittsfield, Mass., July 1 to Sept. 15, 1920 
Permanent address: 1061 Madison Aye., New York 











ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


MAE D, MILLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placement—Diction—Interpretation 
STUDIO: 819 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


LAURA E. MORRILL © 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
148 West 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 2118 


MAUD MORGAN—Harp Soloist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St. ’Phone Circle 1505 


EDMUND J, MYER, Voice 


828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 
M’'g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 


EUGENIO PIRANI 

















Piano and 
Composition 


New York—Steinway Hall. 107 East 14th Street 
Brooklyn—wv1i President St. at the Powell & Piran: 
Mus. Acadewy 

Summer: State Line, Mass. 
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MARGUERITE ROBERTSON, Diction 


EUPHONIOUS ENGLISH DICTION 
Special attention to the elimination of foreign accents 
and provincialisms. Studio: 38 West 81st Street, 

By appointment only. ’Phone Schuyler 6327. 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 


HENRY F, SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR 

Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading, 

Pennsylvania. Conductor, Reading Choral Society. 
VIOLIN, ’CELLO 


THE SITTIG TRIO X39!43:.'9% 


RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 


Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Stroudsburg, Penn. x FF. D. 8 


MRS, FREDERIG H. SNYDER 


VOICE TEACHER 
Authorized Teacher of the Vanini Method. 
Permanent Studio: Nevada Apts. 
2025 Broadway, 70th St. Tel. Columbus 6441 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS *cowranst 


COACH 


; In New York Tuesdays and Fridays 
Summer Address: Poughkeepsie, 


BERTHE VANDEN BER6-—GOBUS 


Accom panist—Ensemble Player—Coach 


Late with Manhattan Opera Company and Pavlowa 
8647 Broadway, New York Phone, Audubon 8110 


THE WILDER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


(Established 1906) 
Voice, Flute and Piano 
116 Main St., Burlington, Vt. 


Season Sept. 1 to July 15 
NIKOLA ZAN Grand Opera Baritone 
(Prague Opera) 
i of Astillero, Italian exponent of the Lamper' 
method. 
Studio: 125 B. 37th St., New York 
"Phone Vanderbilt 7772. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 

d., MusicAL AMERICA. 








More Credit for Ottawa 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In a recent number of your magazine, 
July 24, appeared an excellently written 
article by Oscar Thompson—“Exploring 
Musical By-Ways in Quebec and Ot- 
tawa.” From the nature of his writing, 
I presume he was here in person and 
interviewed the several musicians men- 
tioned. His article is splendid and I 
enjoyed reading it,—but it did not deal 
sufficiently or adequately with Ottawa’s 
musicians and teachers, or her talent. 
Returning to Ottawa after a year’s 
study in New York, I appreciate and 
realize more strongly than before the 


worth and standing of the work and the 
results that are being obtained by our 
Ottawa musicians in comparison with 
other centers, and I feel that I must 
place before you certain facts overlooked 
by your representative. He doubtless 
was unable to interview such teachers 
and artists as J. Edgar Birch, Mrs. A. 
D. Cartwright, Mrs. F. M. S. Jenkins, 
Prof. Bearder, Mr. H. Puddicombe and 
his staff of excellent Conservatory teach- 
ers, or else, in doing so, he did not draw 
them out sufficiently to discuss their 
work, efforts, and ambitions, in justice 
and fairness to what they are acecom- 
plishing. Their friends are proud of 
their work for them and owe it to them 
to show their appreciation. 

I am a staunch admirer of each of the 
above mentioned artists: Mrs. Cart- 
wright, pianist; Mrs. F. M. S. Jenkins, 
organist and leader of St. George’s An- 
glican Choir, pianist, teacher, and presi- 
dent of the Women’s Morning Music 
Club; Prof. Bearder, organist of All 
Saints’ Church; Mr. Birch, organist and 
leader of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Choir; and Mr. H. Puddicombe, director 
of the Canadian Conservatory of Music. 
Of the two latter, I know more person- 
ally and intimately of their work. Mr. 
Birch was the founder, and for nrany 
years leader, of the very finest choral 
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society Ottawa has ever known and with 
which no present society can compare, 
or equal, in their technique, artistic 
finish, musical expression, ambition and 
enterprise. For its annual concerts, well 
known orchestras were brought, the 
Pittsburgh Concert Orchestra being one, 
and also as assisting artists Evan Will- 
iams, Werrenrath, Dunlop, and many 
others I cannot just now recall. The 
disbanding of this society has been a 
great musical loss to Ottawa, but she 
still possesses under Mr. Birch the most 
finished and the finest church choir in 
the city. 

Mr. Puddicombe, director of the con- 
servatory, is an artist and pianist of 
very high worth, whose forte lies in his 
work with his pupils, far excelling all 
others in this, city as “Teacher.” As a 
personal friend and pupil, I shall re- 
frain from any eulogistic discourse which 
could not be appreciated or credited ex- 
cept by those personally knowing him 
as a.teacher and knowing his work, but 
I shall confine myself to facts. am 
taking the privilege of enclosing those 
programs of his pupils’ recitals which 
happen to be by me,—Mr. Puddicombe 
being out of the city at the present, or 
I should obtain only the latest ones from 
him. They can speak of results obtained 
which not all the rest of the teachers of 
Ottawa can together show! Their oppor- 
tunities and talent to work with are 
similar, but a genius for arousing and 
developing the very finest musicianship 
of his pupils, and their love and enthu- 
siasm for music’s work and beauty 
places Mr. Puddicombe in a rank of 
teachers which few on this continent 
could ever attain. His pupils are prac- 
tically the only ones in Ottawa who have 
reached the proficiency demanded of a 
concert pianist, and besides individual 
recitals, have played with the Symphony 
Orchestra, when at its best. Margaret 
Halkett went to Germany for four years 
of study; Gladys Ewart has studied with 
Sieveking and is now with Frank La 
Forge at the La Forge-Berimen Studios. 

Of the others, many are now teaching 
and studying, and Irene Miller, of ex- 
ceptional talent and ability, is leaving 
for New York to spend a year in per- 
sonal study and development through the 
hearing and observation of the best all 
pianists and the music world of New 
York can give her. Mr. Puddicombe re- 
ceives the whole-hearted appreciation 
and gratitude from his pupils and the 
public that only the unselfish, genuine 
artist living, working and teaching not 
alone “Art for Art’s Sake,” but “Art 
for Life’s Sake,” ever deserves. 

It is with the earnest hope that MusI- 
CAL AMERICA will appreciate more fully 
Ottawa, a musical by-way, that I have 
taken the liberty of writing at such 
length. 

With every good wish and apprecia- 
tion of your magazine, I am, 

ISHBEL A. WHELEN. 

Ottawa, Canada, Aug. 15, 1920. 





Another Christine Miller 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: s 

May I ask that you will correct the 
impression that I am to sing at the Lock- 
port Festival? It is not I, but a young 


soprano of the same name, Christine 
Miller, from Pittsburgh, too, but we are 
in no way related. For several months 
I have been receiving requests from 


various composers that I use certain 
their songs at the festival—from publis 
ers for the same reason—and from : 
companists. You know, of course, th 
since my marriage, I have done no p1 
fessional singing, but am adhering 
my decision not to sing at any affa 
where some one should receive a fee (f 
I cannot now accept a fee for my work 
Sincerely yours, 

CHRISTINE MILLER-CLEMSON. 

Bretton Woods, White Mountai: 
N. H., Aug. 25, 1920. 





“Musical America’s” Burlington Repr; 
sentative Corrects Error 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
On page 2 of the issue of Aug. 7 
find an article headed “Mr. and Mr 
Nichols Award Scholarships at Unive: 
sity of Vermont.” The heading is mi: 
leading in that Mrs. Nichols is not hea 
of the piano department of the summe 
school of the University. Prof. Charle 
Lee Tracy, of Carnegie Hall, New York 
is head of the piano department, and. ha 
been for several seasons; Mrs. Nichols 
an instructor. The first prize winner ; 
the iano contest, namely, Albert: 
Campbell, and the second prize winne 
Rosanna Beaudette, received scholarship 
respectively from Prof. Tracy and Mrs 
Nichols. Mrs. Nichols, in other words 

does not give both, only the second. 
_ ARTHUR W. Dow. 
Burlington, Vt., Aug. 7, 1920. 





National Commonwealth Opera to Have 
Fine Orchestra 


The orchestra which will accompany 
the National Commonwealth Opera Com- 
pany: for the opening weeks of its sea- 
son at the Commonwealth Playhouse, 
Lexington Theater, beginning on Labor 
Day, Sept. 6, is announced to be the 
finest obtainable. Carlo Sodero, the 
harpist, is from the Metropolitan, and is 
the brother of Maestro Cesare Sodero, 
the Commonwealth musical director, who 
has also been conductor of the Edison 
Orchestra for seven years. I. Svederow- 
sky is the second concertmaster of the 
Metropolitan, and the other Metropolitan 
musicians are W. Schubert, ’cellist; 
Frank Corrado, first horn; J. Fabi, first 
viola; Pietro Capodiferro, first trumpet; 
J. Laucella, first flute, and Giacomo de! 
Campo, first oboe. Mario Falcone is the 
first trombone of the Philharmonic. The 
total number of the orchestra will be 
forty-five, and the services of Alberto 
Bimboni have been retained as conductor. 
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ROSINA GALLI SAYS SHE WAS MISQUOTED 


food, and one can get a good meal 
cheaper in Milan than he can in New 
York taking into consideration the depre- 
ciation of the lira. “And if you order 
spring chicken,” she continued, “you 
really get spring chicken,” leading one 
to suspect that the dancer had a fond- 





Dancer Denies Statement 
That She Would Never 
Return to Italy 


which she said would cost at least_ten 
dollars here, but had cost her much less 
in Italy. 

“How do I stand on my toes this way? 
Ah, that is the training we get in Italy. 
See, the line must be straight from the 
knee, this way, and one has to begin 
young to train the muscles. You know 
I have been at the Metropolitan since I 


Rosina Galli, premiére danseuse of the 
Metropolitan, attributes her latest diffi- 
culties to the fact that the S. S. Dante 
Alighieri on which she arrived from 
Italy was held up twelve hours in quar- 
antine because of a case of smallpox, 
and she was so worn out by the long, hot 
voyage that she did not realize that rep- 
resentatives of the press failed to under- 
stand the meaning of certain statements 
which she made upon her arrival in New 
York. Hence, the dainty dancer is ex- 
periencing all the horrors of having her 


friends believe she said things which 
she really did not say. 

“You will fix it up right for me, won’t 
you?” pleaded the ballerina when a rep- 
resentative of MUSICAL AMERICA invaded 
the upper regions of the Metropolitan 
where she was diligently workifig on a 
new ballet to be produced the coming 
season. “I didn’t say that I never 
wanted to go back to my beloved Italy 
again! Why, it is unthinkable!” she 
said. “They asked me if I had a good 
time, and I said, ‘Oh, not very. Condi- 
tions are not very good because of the 
strike.’ And then they asked if I was 
not going to become an American citi- 
zen, and I told them that sometime I 
might marry an American and that 
would make me a citizen. 

“Who is he? Ah, I don’t know that 
yet, but when I do marry I am going to 
marry an American. You see, my work 
is my love now, so how could I fall in love 
with anybody? As it is, I am so full of 
the joy of living that I simply love every- 
body, but my heart is in my work, so I 
merely say, ‘How’d you do’ and then 
‘Good-bye’ to them all,” which she said 
quite as delightfully with those graceful 
gestures as she did with her lips. 

“But to go back, all my friends think 
I must be crazy to say what the papers 
said I did. Why, Italy is my home, my 
parents are there, and my friends. Just 
so New York is my home, I live here, I 
work here, and I love it here. When I 
am here, I say go to my home in Milan, 
and when I am in Italy, I say I go to my 
home in New York. I can’t say it as I 
feel it, but you understand, and will 
make it all right, won’t you? 

“Then they told something else I didn’t 
say,” she complained. “They asked me 
what additional ballets I would lead next 
winter, and I told them there was a fine 
ballet in Boito’s ‘Mefistofele’ and that 
two scenes in Verdi’s ‘Don Carlos’ were 
to be united, giving a different setting 
for the ballet than the one usually given. 
And they quoted me as saying that the 
ballet in ‘Mefistofele’ is to be introduced 
in ‘Don Carlos!’ Why, that is perfectly 
absurd! What will the musicians think 
of me? 

“But I must tell you about the new 
ballet which I brought with me from 
Italy,” and her eyes lighted up as she 
began to explain, interpret and depict 
the various characters in “I] Carillon 
Magico” by Pick- Mangiagalli, while her 
accompanist played various parts of the 
ballet. 

“It is so wonderful. I am sure New 
York will not have seen anything like it. 
There are three principal characters, and 
I hope to have one of them portrayed by 
an American girl. It is really of sym- 
phonic pantomime which will take about 
fifty minutes to perform. It is having 
great success in Italy, and like other 
works by this composer, is very much 
liked by Toscanini, who has played the 
composers’ symphonic works at many 
places throughout Italy. I did not see 
Mangiagalli who, by the way, is half 
Austrian and half Italian, but I wrote 
him my interpretations of the ballet, and 
he liked it very much. There is not a 
great deal of dancing to do, such as one 
finds in the average ballet. It is the 
story we have to tell, and sometimes it 
must be suggested rather than told.” 

Miss Galli said that life in Italy just 
now is rather unsettled and it is not al- 
ways easy to get about because of the 
many strikes. However, she said there 
does not seem to be a great shortage of 
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was fifteen, and that was eight years 


ness for that dish and was something of 
ago. Oh, no, no, you mustn’t count,” she 


a connoisseur of fresh fowl. She also 
mentioned that shoes were much cheaper added quickly. “You know fifteen and 
there than in America, and exhibited a eight, they make only twenty!” 

pair of dainty pink satin ballet slippers, H. C. 
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BoIsE, IDAHO—Edith Woodcock has 
returned to Portland from New York, 
where she has been studying music. 

o. - 2 


CHIcAGO, ILL.—Theodore Du Moulin, 
’cellist of the Chicago Symphony, has 
announced his marriage to Rose Lyon, a 
talented young pianist. 

* * * 


CuHIcAGO.—The Hoffman Musical Col- 
lege, George Perlman, director, started 
on its second season Sept. 5. A summer 
class was held during the months of June 
and July. 


* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Leah Leaska and 
Fay Morvilius left Thursday for New 
York City where they will continue their 
musical work coaching with Richard 
Hageman. 

* * * 

ASBURY PARK, N. J.—A novel innova- 
tion at this resort is a series of singing 
contests introduced by Alice Louise Mer- 
tens, in which patrons of the various 
hotels are to participate. 

* * 1 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A program of oper- 
atic selections was given recently in Sons 
of Italy Hall by Pietro Martone, tenor, 
and Marguerite Platz Nelson, soprano. 
Giovanni Carabella was at the piano. 

* * * 


ATLANTIC CiTy, N. J.—Ruth Lloyd 
Kinney, the contralto, who has been 
heard many times on the Steel Pier, is 
the soloist with Pat Conway’s Band, 
singing at the morning and evening con- 


certs. ° 
fk ok Ba 


VicTorIA, B. C.—Prof. E. H. Russel 
has been appointed to a position on the 
staff of the new branch of the Arts Col- 
lege. Prof. Russell was formerly musi- 
cal director of the University of British 


Columbia. 
* BS 1K 


CHICAGO.—Dwight E. Cook, tenor, has 
been engaged as soloist for the Jewish 
Services to be held in Medinah Temple 
Sept. 12. A chorus of 4000 voices under 
Prof. Jos. Schwickerath, will give the 


program. 
cS * * 


PRESCOTT, ARIZ.—Patients in the Red 
Cross Hospital here recently enjoyed a 
musical treat when Sophine Lobel, Chi- 
cago pianist, gave a recital in the hospi- 
tal. Miss Lobel is in Prescott visiting 


her brother. 
ok *” +” 


PORTLAND, ORE. — May Dearborn 
Schwab, pupil and former assistant to 
Elizabeth Clark Sleight in New York, 
has decided to make this city her home. 
Mrs. Schwab possesses a large oratorio 
and recital repertory. 

ok 2 * 

BELLAIRE, MicuH.—One of Bellaire’s 
summer visitors has been Marie Harris, 
teacher of dramatic art in Chicago. 
After a short stay here she went to 
Mackinac Island where she will visit be- 
fore returning to Chicago. 


CuiIcaGco.—Nelle Jayne, pupil of Whit- 
ney Tew, gave an impromptu recital in 
the Fine. Arts Building, Tuesday after- 
noon. Miss Jayne’s program contained 
French, Russian and English groups and 
the “Bell Song from ‘Lakmé.’ " 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—Mrs. Edgar 
Fischer, associate teacher of the Bara- 
breux System at the Fischer School of 
Music here, was the assisting artist at 
the twenty-third concert of the Walla 
Walla Symphony Club recently. 


BERKELEY, CAL.—Margaret Geisler, a 
former piano pupil of Tina Lerner, will 
leave shortly for Chicago where she will 
continue her work under Maurice Bron- 
son for two years, after which she plans 
to pursue her studies in Vienna. 

DALLAS, TEx.—Mrs. Harriet Bacon 
MacDonald and Mrs. Wesley Porter 
Mason, local concert managers, are at 
present away on vacation. Mrs. Mac- 
Donald is at her former home in Chicago 
_ Mrs. Mason is visiting in Denver, 

ol. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y.—Madge 
Daniell, scprano from New York, was 
the soloist at the annual lawn fete of the 
Dominican Convent recently. For the 
past three summers Miss Daniell has 
been the soloist at St. Clement's Church. 

* 


MILFORD, CONN.—Estelle Cushman of 
Hartford, who has been teacher of music 
in the public schools here for several 
years, was married in Hartford on Sept. 
8, to Arthur Lamkin Baldwin of this 
city. They will make their home in Mil- 
ford. 

* * eS 

MARIETTA, OHIO —G. R. Humburger 
has been chosen supervisor of music in 
the public schools of Springfield, Ohio, 
for the coming year. Mr. Humburger 
left here the latter part of last month to 
attend the teachers’ institute in Spring- 
field. 

* ca * 

-LimA, OHI0.—Dorothy Kleinberger, a 
graduate of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music where she studied under Emil 


-Heerman, has returned from a brief con- 


cert tour in Ohio and Michigan, and will 
open a studio here for the instruction of 


the violin. 
OK * * 


ROANOKE, VA.—Under the auspices of 
the Organ Guild of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, a recital was given in the ball- 
room of Hotel Roanoke recently by Mar- 
guerite Timberlake, soprano, assisted by 
Mrs. Gottschalk-Bryant, pianist, both of 
New York. 

* * * 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO.—Mrs. Warren 
Thrasher, organist and director of mu- 
sic at the Central Episcopal Church, has 
returned from Chicago where she took an 
eight weeks’ course in organ and musi- 
cal history under Clarence Eddy at the 
Chicago Musical College. 

* * * 


MIAMI, FLA.—Violna Hall, violinist, 
has opened a new studio. Mrs. Hall is 
the organizer of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, practically all the members be- 
ing her pupils. She was_ formerly 
teacher of violin in the Florida Conser- 
vatory of Music and Art. 

Es ok ok 


OAKLAND, CAL.—The Whitney Boy 
Chorus of Seattle gave a concert at the 
First Congregational Church recently. 
Clifford Clairmont is the “boy Caruso” 
of the chorus. Other specialties include 
a soprano, an orator, a cornetist, pianist, 
tenor, bass and clarinetist. 

1 * * 


STONY CREEK, CONN. — William 
Pomeray Frost, tenor from New York, 
gave a recital at the Church of Christ 
on Friday evening of last week. He was 
assisted by Katherine Tuthill of Brook- 
lyn, contralto; Olive Pratt, soprano, and 
Billie Demorest, boy soprano. 

* * * 


DENVER, CoL.—The Wolcott Conserva- 
tory of Music, which is affiliated with the 
Wolcott School for Girls, has been com- 
pletely reorganized, and will be formally 
opened on Sept. 21. Dav‘d D. Abramo- 
witz, violinist, will be director of the 
conservatory and dean of the faculty. 

* 

SACHEM’s HEAD, CONN.—-One of the 
most enjoyable concerts of the season 
was that given at the club house recently 
by members of the summer colony. 
Those taking part were Mrs. Arthur 
Webber, Mrs. Oscar Pouch, Miss Elliott, 
Miss Clifton, Mr. Smith and Mr. Hohl. 


* * * 


MONTREAL, CAN.—An invitation has 
been received by J. H. Shearer, organist 
and choirmaster of the American Pres- 
byterian Church here, from Buffalo, to 
fill a similar position at the Westminster 
Church in that city. Mr. Shearer came 
to Montreal from Glasgow, Scotland, 
some eight years ago. 

OK ES K 


BANGOR, ME.—C. Winfield Richmond, 
pianist and teacher, of this city, who has 
been in Paris during the summer, study- 
ing piano with Isador Philipp and organ 
with Charles-Marie Widor, sailed _ re- 
cently from Liverpool on the S. S. 
Aquitania. Mr. .Richmond will resume 
his classes on Sept. 13. 


JERSEY CiTy, N. J.—Miss Katherine 
Stang, one of Jersey City’s violinists, 
who has been heard in all parts of this 
country, has recently returned from a 
summer tour, and was heard this past 
week in the Strand in New York. Her 
offerings included Schubert’s “Bee” and 
Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennoise.” 

* * ok 


CHIcAGO.—Mrs. Carrie Louise Dun- 
ning, originator of the Dunning System 
of Applied Music Study for Beginners, 
after a five weeks’ reviewing class, left 
the city Saturday evening or Buffalo, N. 
Y., for a vacation. From Buffalo Mrs. 
Dunning will go to New York where she 
has a number of business engagements. 

* co 

BURLINGTON, VT.—Bessie Talbot of 
Boston, singer of French folk-songs, 
gave a recital recently in the high school 
auditorium under the auspices of the 
Ligue des Patriots Franco-Americaines. 
Mrs. Florence Wood Russell who spon- 
sored the recital and who acted as ac- 
companist, was a former teacher of Miss 
Talbot. 

oa. oe 

DALLAS, TEXAS.—Henri La Bonté, who 
has been a resident of this city for the 
past two years where he has been iden- 
tified with the musical life of the com- 
munity, will be located in New York 
after the first of the year. Mr. La 
Bonté will continue his classes at the 
Dallas Academy of Music until the time 
of his departure. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—William L. Widdemer 
has resigned as organist and choir di- 
rector of the Madison Avenue Reformed 
Church, to accept a similar position at 
the First Reformed Church in Schenec- 
tady. Florence Jubb of the music de- 
partment of St. Agnes’s School, is acting 
as organist and choir director until his 
successor is appointed. 

* cd * 


BURLINGTON, VT.—Mr. and Mrs. Syd- 
ney King Russell gave the final program 
at the summer school of the University 
of Vermont recently. Mr. Russell is an 
artist pupil of Charles Lee Tracy, head 
of the piano department, and Mrs. Rus- 
sell is a singer who, for’ three years, was 
a member of the stock company at the 
Little Theater in Los Angeles. 


* * * 


CHARLES CITy, IowA.—Tom Weather- 
wax has been engaged as leader at all 
republican rallies west of Pittsburgh and 
east of the Rocky Mountains this fall. 
Mr. Weatherwax is a member of the 
Weatherwax Brothers quartet which has 
toured the United States several times, 
and he has had experience in song leader- 
ship in France during the war. 

* * * 


BERKELEY, CAL.—Eugenia Buyko, Rus- 
sian singer and dancer, who has made 
her home in Berkeley for the past two 
years, was given a reception recently by 
the Tamalcraft Club previous to her de- 
parture from New York where she will 
enter Yvette Guilbert’s School of the 
Theater. Miss Buyko has become widely 
known in Southern California during her 
stay here. 

* * * 

MASON City, Iowa.—The All-profes- 
sional Municipal Band has concluded its 
engagement for the season and the mem- 
bers have left to begin their next year’s 
work. The director, James M. Fulton, 
has gone to his home in Boston where 
he will direct the Fenway Theater Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Frank Simon, cornet 
solo‘st, has left for St. Petersburg, Fla., 
to play in the Webber Band. 


* ok * 


Lima, O.—There has been a re-organi- 
zation of the choir at Trinity Methodist 
Episcopal Church recently. A chorus of 
thirty-five voices under the direction of 
Mark Evans has replaced the quartet 
and C. A. Richmond, who was organist 
at Trinity until the last few years, has 
been re-engaged. He was a piano pupil 
of Emil Liebling, and is known through- 
out northern Ohio as a solo organist. 

* ok * 


TORONTO, CAN.—F. G. Killmaster, who 
has been appointed director of the Con- 
servatory of Music of Regina College, 
Regina, Sask. has also been appointed 
organist of the Metropolitan Church 
in that city. Mr. Killmaster has recent- 
ly been located in London, Ont., where 
he was organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
He was formerly assistant organist at 
St. James Cathedral, Toronto, under Dr. 
Albert Ham. 

* ok * 

SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Julia Klumpke, 
who has been living in Paris for several 
years, has been elected head of the violin 
and theory departments in Converse Col- 
lege for the coming year. Miss Klumpke 
has held this position at intervals for two 
periods in past years, but upon our entry 


into the war was relieved from her dutj 
to engage in war work abroad. Duri; 
her stay in France she continued } 
study of the violin. 

* * * 


MERIDEN, CONN.—Douglas A. Smi 
has been appointed supervisor of mus 
in the public schools to succeed Ru: 
Pease, resigned. Mr. Smith was assi 
ant instructor in the summer schoo] 
music at Cornell University, of whi 
school he is also a graduate. He h 
taught music in the schools of Ithaca, ° 
Y.; Keysport, Pa., and was for two yea 
director of music in the Pennsylvan 
State Normal School. 

* * ok 


RUTLAND, VT.—Mrs. John J. Lalo: 
who for twelve years has been the o: 
ganist and choir director of St. Peter’ 
Church in this city, has resigned. Sh 
was a pupil of Prof. W. F. Pecher, or 
ganist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, and has been prominent in musica! 
circles in this city. Previous to coming 
to Rutland, she was organist and choi: 
director at the Church of Our Lad, 
Angels at Whitehall, N. Y. 


* * * 


MIAMI, FLA.—Mme. Vilona-Hall re 
cently presented her intermediary clas; 
of violin pupils in recital in the auditor 
ium of the Florida Conservatory of Mu 
sic and Art. Fifteen pupils appeared, 


-among whom was Audrey Hall, Mme. 


Hall’s small daughter, who played the 
“Berceuse” from “Jocelyn.” The open 
ing and closing numbers on the program 
were given by the Philharmonic Orches 
tra which was organized and trained by 
Mme. Hall. 
* * * 

BURLINGTON, VT.—At the last recita! 
of the season given at Queen City Park 
under the direction of Mrs. Frederick M. 


Bell, Helen Storms, soprano; Anne 
Young, pianist; Mrs. Florence Wood 
Russell, accompanist; Dixie Clement, 


dancer, and Mrs. MclIvor Tyndall, who 

gave “dramatic pictures,” provided the 

program. Mrs. Gertrude Anderson 

Wood of Boston, contralto, who has been 

spending the summer at Mallett’s Bay, 

was the assisting artist of the evening. 
* * * 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—The Amateur Mu- 
sic Club plans to celebrate its twenty- 
fifth anniversary this season by an un- 
usual series of concerts. The first con- 
cert will be by the Cincinnati Orchestra 
on Oct. 14, followed by recitals of 
Arthur Middleton and Percy Grainger 
later in the year. The “Home After- 
noons” and “Altruistic” programs of la*t 
year, will be continued. The member- 
ship of the club numbers several hun- 
dred, being divided into active, associate 
and student members. 

* * cs 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Edwin H. Le- 
mare gave his 158th organ recital at 
the Auditorium on Sunday evening of 
last week. The feature of the program 
was the improvisation on a theme given 
him in which he introduced a realistic 
thunderstorm. The Sunday noon concert 
at the Rialto Theater under the direction 
of Giovanni Colletti, brought forward A. 
Jannuzzi, who sang “Cielo e Mar” from 
“La Gioconda.”. Irma Falvey was heard 
in an organ solo, and Christine Howells 
was the flute soloist. 

* * o 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Russian Isba 
Singers gave a delightful concert Thurs 
day evening in Harmanus Bleecker Hal! 
as a joint benefit for the refugee artists 
and the charity fund of the Rotary Clu! 
of Albany. The program ranging from 
the massive chorals of the Russian 
liturgy to rippling gypsy and folk songs. 
was directed by the Rev. Constantine 
Buketoff. In the first group of choral 
numbers Gretchaninoff’s ‘“Glorificatio! 
of the Virgin” was sung without accom- 
paniment. Solo numbers were offere: 
hy James Wolf, basso; M. Archile Adelz- 
heim, tenor; Mlle. Liza de Bernhard and 
Mme. Anna Kuznetzova, sopranos. 


* * * 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Emilio Puyans, 
for several seasons first flautist of the 
San Francisco Symphony, will leave for 
Cuba shortly, where he and Mrs. Puyans 
will make their home. Kajetan Att, 
harpist of the San Francisco Symphony, 
and Mrs. Attl have been spening the 
summer in Paris. Redfern Mason, mu- 
sic critic of the Examiner, has a cottage 
at Carmel-by-the-Sea. Giorgio Polacc® 
has been a recent visitor here. Mrs. 
Raegen Talbot, a singer known in Ev- 
rope and in the East, has come here to 
make this city her home. Grace Ewing, 
who recently returned from Siberia as a" 
Y. M. C. A. entertainer, has been en- 
gaged as contralto soloist at the First 
Unitarian Church. 
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A NOTHER of S. L. Rothapfel’s clever 
A innovations in musical programs 


distinguished the week of Sept. 5 at the 
Canitol Theater. 


Instead of the tradi- 
tional opening 
by an orchestral 
overture, the or- 
chestra played 


“Morning” from 
the Peer Gynt 
Suite, to a scenic 
tour called 


“Dawnland.” 
“Anitra’s Dance,” 
second number of 
the Grieg suite, 
accompanied the 
ballet number 
following, danced 
by Doris Niles. 
The third offer- 
ing on the pro- 
gram was Pop- 
per’s “Hungarian 
Rhapsody,” play- 
ed by Helen 
Scholder, a young ’cellist, just returned 
from playing in Europe with some of the 
leading symphony orchestras. Directed 
by Erno Rapee, the orchestra played the 
Intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
and Mary Stapleton Murray and Bertram 
Peacock sang the duet between Santuzza 
and Alfio. Before the “Milestones” pic- 
ture, came a charming little French ga- 
votte of the Louis XIV period. A waltz 
duet from “You’re In Love” by Friml, 
was danced by Alexander Oumansky and 
Jessie York; while the tenor solo, “‘Love- 
land,” was sung by Sudworth Frasier. 
Liszt’s Fourth “Hungarian Rhapsody,” 
with ezimbalom solo, played by Bela 
Nyary, was the orchestral overture at 
the Rialto, Hugo Riesenfeld and Lion 
Vanderheim conducting. Emanuel List, 
the basso profundo, who sang “Eli, Eli,” 
during the long engagement of “Hu- 
moresque” just closed, offered the 
“Gypsy Love Song” from Victor Her- 
bert’s “Fortune Teller,” and John Priest 





Photo by Campbell Studio 
Samuel L. Rothapfel 


The Rivoli Theater’s orchestra, con- 
ducted by Frederick Stahlberg and Jo- 
seph Littau, played selections from Puc- 
cini’s “Bohéme”’; Paul Oscard, the young 
dancer who figures often on these pro- 
grams, contributed another original 
dance, and Edoardo Albano, baritone, 
gave a song number. Firmin Swinnen, 
at the organ, played selections from 
“Faust.” 

The colorful music and dance program 
of the Criterion remained unchanged; 
with Cesar Cui’s “Orientale,” played by 
the orchestra under Victor Wagner and 
Gaston Dubois, and the prologue with 
singer, dancer and harpist, entitled “In a 
Seraglio,” as the outstanding features. 

The Strand Theater orchestra played 
the “Pagliacci” overture, with Carl Ed- 
ouard and Francis W. Sutherland con- 
ducting. Ralph H. Brigham and Herbert 
Sisson alternated at the organ, with 
Katharine Stang, violinist, heard in a 
solo number. 





Adelaide Gescheidt Re-opens Studios 


Adelaide Gescheidt, founder of Vocal 
Art-Science Standardized, re-opened her 
studios in Carnegie Hall on Sept. 6, 
where she will again have the co-opera- 
tion of Charles Albert Baker in training 
pupils in the various branches of sing- 
ing. Other assistants of Miss Gescheidt 
are Nina Melville Miner and Anne Tin- 
dale, accompanists; M. D. Caldwell, 
secretary, and Henriette Gillette, 
Eleanor Waite and Frances Miller, in- 
structors in voice in Boston. Miss 
Gescheidt is represented by Mabel S. 
Briggs. 





Becker to Resume Work 


Gustav L. Becker, director of the 
American Progressive Piano School, has 
returned from his vacation and an- 
nounces the re-opening of his classes at 
Steinway Hall on Sept. 13. The uptown 
branch of the school will open on Oct. 1 
at Carnegie Hall. Several new teachers 
have been added to the faculty. 





Frederick H. Haywood, the prominent 
vocal teacher, who was to have re-opened 
his New York studio in Carnegie Hall on 
Sept. 13, will be serving on jury duty at 
that time and in consequence, has been 


played Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C compelled to postpone the opening of the 
Sharp Minor on the great organ. studio until Sept. 20. 
PAULL RUMOUR 
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ad SINGER OF THE SOUL” is 
A the title conferred on Miss 
Masters by music lovers. Her 
singing is felt because she never pre- 
sents a composition unless she is able 
to feel the spirit of the poem. One of 
the most notable points to the credit of 
this young artist is her perfect enuncia- 
tion. This makes her interpretations the 
more enjoyable in that there is vast com- 
fort in the relaxation which clear-cut 
enunciation allows. True to the title by 
which she is known, Miss Masters sings 
entirely in English, songs of other lan- 
guages being translated in some instances 
for her. 
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The All-American 
Contralto 
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Mme. Schoen-Rene 


Comes to America 
for Second Season 











Teacher of 


A. E. Schoen-René, 
Singing, Who Returns to New York 
Next Month 


Mme. 


A recent letter from Mme. A. E. 
Schoen-René to Marshall Bartholomew, 
the New York composer, widely known 
for his work during the war, directing 
Y. M. C. A. musical activities, brought 
the news that this well-known Euro- 
pean teacher will be in New York next 
month and will teach here this winter, 
her second, in New York. Mr. Barth- 
olomew, who has studied with Mme. 
Schoen-René, will be associated with her 
this season, taking charge of the oper- 
atic ensemble work. 

Mme. Schoen-René went abroad in 
May and has been holding her “master 
classes” in Berne, Switzerland, and in 
Berlin. Her pupils have again been 
meeting with great success in Switzer- 
land, the Scandinavian countries, in Eng- 


land, Italy and Germany. Three of 
them, Harold, Challis and Bassharton, 
are filling engagements and making 


guest performances in southern Germany 
and in Berlin. Bassharton is engaged 
for the Wagnerian Festivals in Italy for 
December and January as well as for the 
Wagner festivals in Bayreuth and Lon- 
don. Mme. de Heureuse has been chosen 
to sing in the Wagner festival in Rome 
and Milan and will sing Eva in “Meister- 
singer,” Elsa in “Lohengrin” and Sieg- 
linde in “Walkiire.” Fisher-Peri, tenor, 
is singing in the Scandinavian countries, 
and is engaged for the coming season in 
Italy for the Verdi and Puccini réper- 
toire. 








Passed Away 








C. Wenham Smith 


NEWARK, N. J., Sept. 7.—C. Wenham 
Smith, sixty-nine years old and one of the 
best known organists in this country, died 
last night in the Newark Memorial Hos- 
pital after an operation. He had been 
ailing for the past four years, and some 
time ago he returned from Maine to his 
home to face the operation performed. 

Mr. Smith was born in London. He 
was brought to this country by the late 
Mer. Doane of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
of Newark. He became organist at the 
B’Nai Zieshuruf Temple, where he had 
remained for the past twenty years. Mr. 
Smith was considered one of the best 
composers of church music in this coun- 
try. Four masses, songs, and a concert 
overture, “The Crusader,” are especially 
well-known. He was a founder of the 
Guild of Organists. 





Dwight J. Partello 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 4.—Dwight 
J. Partello, for twenty-five years Ameri- 
can consul to various German cities, in- 
cluding Berlin, who died on Friday, Aug. 
13, was the owner of one of the most 
noted violin collections in the world. Mr. 
Partello, who was born in New Jersey in 
1841, lived abroad in all thirty-two years 
and during that time accumulated his 
remarkable collection. Eugene Ysaye, 
the great Belgian violinist and conductor, 
visited Mr. Partello’s home a few years 





ago, and after playing on many of the 
choicest instruments, pronounced a Carlo 
Bergonzi of 1840 owned by Mr. Partello 
to be the most beautifully toned violin in 
existence. 

Mr. Partello was known to musicians 
all over the world on account of his won- 
derful collection, on which he heard 
practically every great violinist in the 
world play, both in Berlin and after his 
return to his Washington home three 
years ago, to which he transferred the 
instruments. He was within a few days 
of his seventy-ninth birthday when he 
died suddenly after dinner, at a friend’s 
house. 





Henrietta Beebe-Lawton 


NEWBURG, N. Y., Sept. 5—Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Beebe-Lawton, once a renowned 
ballad singer, known on the -Continent 
through her introduction by Jenny Lind, 
died on Aug. 29 at her home in New- 


burg. Interment was at Woodlawn 
Cemetery, New York. 
At one time Mrs. Beebe-Lawton 


headed her own opera company and she 
also sang in the Presbyterian Church in 
Forty-second Street, on the site of 
Aeolian Hall. 


% 





S. H. Ackerman 


Stephen H. Ackerman, merchant and 
musician, died of heart disease on Sept. 
2 at his Brooklyn home. Mr. Ackerman 
was much interested in church music and 
in his younger days was organist in vari- 
ous Protestant Episcopal churches of 
Brooklyn, among which was the old 
Church of the Epiphany. He studied 
music under Dudley Buck, composer and 
organist of Trinity Church. He was born 
in the Island of Guernsey, England, 
1857, and came to this country with his 
parents when a child. He was educated 
in the public schools of Brooklyn. Prior 
to organizing the firm of Ackerman, 
l’oster & Company, Mr. Ackerman was 
associated for many years with the firms 
of Caplan & Company and Amory 
Browne & Company. 





Louise Hartman 


NIAGARA FALLS, Sept. 6.—Mrs. Louise 
Ilartman, well known in Brooklyn as a 
pianist and teacher of music, was killed 
here, with her husband to-day in a slide 
of rock in the Cave of the Winds under 
Niagara Falls. Mrs. Hartman and Wer 
husband were taking a vacation, their 
first in several years, and were sight- 
seeing with a large party of tourists, 
many of whom were injured in the same 
accident. 

Mrs. Hartman has been heard fre- 
quently in concert in Brooklyn. 





Joseph D. McGinniss 

PITTSBURGH, Sept. 4.—Joseph Dennis- 
ton McGinniss, one of the best known and 
best loved piano teachers in Pittsburgh, 
passed away suddenly on Aug. 30 of 
heart failure. He was a member of the 
Musicians’ Club and had charge of the 
piano department at Thurston School. 
He lived and studied abroad and brought 
back the best European traditions. Jo- 
seph McGinnis was a man of ideals; he 
believed in the best there was in piano 


literature, and he* taught his pupils 
correspondingly. He left a wife and 
three children. Mrs. McGinniss_ will 


carry on the fine work left by the ster- 
ling man. There are few musicians who 
are as generally loved as was Joseph 
Denniston McGinniss. H. B. G. 





Jane Foretier Boynton 


BosTon, Sept. 4.—Mrs. Jane Foretier 
Boynton, for many years a member of 
the faculty of the New England Conserv- 
atory of Music, died last Monday at 
Alexandria, Egypt, where she was spend- 
ing her summer vacation. News of her 
death was received by cable. 





Samuel Lehman 


Funeral services were held on Sept. 1, 
for Samuel Lehman, well-known through- 
the country as a composer of musical 
comedy. He met his death through being 
run down by an automobile at Seventy- 
second Street and Fifth Avenue on 
Aug. 29. 

Mr. Lehman, who was only thirty- 
eight years old, was composer and travel- 
ing conductor with the Winter Garden 
Company and had been composer for 
many of the best known theatrical stars, 
including Gaby Deslys and Al Jolson. 
He also collaborated with George Mc- 
Manus, the cartoonist, on musical plays. 
He was author of “Everybody Works 
But Father” and wrote the music for 
“Panhandle Peet,” the “Beauty Spot” 
and other musical productions. Nazi- 
mova was among the stars for whom he 
had conducted.- At the time of his death, 
Mr. Lehman was engaged on a new 


comic opera. 
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N interesting list of guest artists 

has been assembled by Fortune 
Gallo for the four-week season with 
which the San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany will restore the Manhattan Opera 
House on Sept. 20 to grand opera after a 
lapse of ten years. These will reinforce 
the greatly strengthened regular mem- 
bership of the Gallo organization. 


The guest artists for the first week in- 
clude Marie Rappold, dramatic soprano 
of the Metropolitan; Anna Fitziu, whose 
New York appearances have been made 
with both the Metropolitan and Chicago 
forces; Lydia Lipkowska, coloratura so- 
prano, formerly of’ the Boston Opera; 
Alice Gentle, mezzo-soprano, formerly of 
the Manhattan, La Scala, Havana and 
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Metropolitan companies; Bettina Free- 
man, last heard in New York with the 
Century Opera; Nobuko Hara, a Japan- 
ese soprano from the Imperial Theater 
in Tokio, who makes her American début, 
and Eugenio Cibella, an American. ital- 
ian tenor, recently returned from Ital- 
ian opera houses to make his first ap- 
pearance in this country. 


Anna 
Fitzin 


Cmswnin 
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The répertoire for the first week will 
include “Carmen” with Alice Gentle; 
“Rigoletto” with Lydia Lipkowska; 
“Tosca” with Bettina Freeman and Mr. 
Cibelli; “Aida” with Marie Rappold; 
“Lohengrin” with Anna Fitziu, who wil 
sing Elsa for the first time in New 
York; “Madama Butterfly” with Nobuko 
Hara, and “Trovatore.” 





BAND AND AUDIENCE DO GOLDMAN HONOR 





Players Present Testimonial 
and Hearers Give Conductor 
Ovation at Closing Concert 


Edwin Franko Goldman was given a 
well-deserved honor when at the closing 
concert of this season on Friday evening, 
Sept. 3, at Columbia University he was 
presented with a testimonial by the mem- 
bers of his band and cheered by the 
audience several times during the eve- 
ning. Ernest S. Williams, solo cornetist 
of the Goldman Concert Band, made the 


address and voiced the appreciation of 
all the men of the band. Mr. Goldman 
responded and thanked the members and 
the audience for their share in contribut- 
ing to the success of the 1920 series of 
concerts. He also gave credit to the 
manager of the band and to the ushers 
for their work. 


The program was an “all-request” one 
and was splendidly performed. The 
“Tannhaiuser” March, the Mendelssohn 
Overture to “Ruy Blas,” the Bach Air and 
the Bourrée from the B Minor Sonata 
for solo violin, excerpts from “Lohen- 
grin,’ Mr. Goldman’s own spirited march 
“Sagamore,” the “Thais” Meditation and 
Victor Herbert’s “American Fantasy” 
were the listed works. To these were 
added numerous encores, Dvorak’s. Hu- 
moresque, the Barcarolle from the “Tales 
of Hoffman,” Mr. Goldman’s “A Bit of 
Syncopation,” etc. All good music, finely 
played and attuned to the taste of the 
vast audiences that have gathered three 
times a week all season on the Columbia 
University Green. 

Mr. Williams with his golden tone 
played Sullivan’s “The Lost Chord” with 
a finish in phrasing that singers might 
well emulate. But why such encores, may 
we ask? the “Es hat nicht sollen sein” 
from Nessler’s dreadful “Trompeter von 
Sakkingen” and “Love’s Old Sweet Song.” 
He played them beautifully and had an 
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ovation after them. We hope some day 
that artists of Mr. Williams’ caliber will 
cease playing this kind of thing, even as 
encores. It has been done for years by 
cornetists, this playing of music that 
could not be tolerated on any other solo 
instrument. But the time must come 
when it will be cast away. Bad music like 
these two encores is unworthy of such an 
artist. Let us hope that by the summer 
of 1921 it will have disappeared from the 
programs of this fine band. A. W. K. 





Gladys Axman to Sing “Santuzza” 


Gladys Axman, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, has been en- 
gaged to make a guest appearance with 














the San Carlo Opera Company in its New 
York season at the Manhattan (Op 
House. Mme. Axman will appear 4s 
Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 





Florence Easton Is Made Nationa! Hon- 
orary Member of Musical Sorority 


INDIANAPOLIs, IND., Sept. 7.—Florence 
Easton, Metropolitan soprano, was 1"! 
tiated into honorary membership of the 
Sigma Alpha Iota Musical Sorority, 4: 
the result of the impression, she made 
when on tour here with the Scotti Gran 
Opera Company. The name of \Mm 
Easton adds to the sorority’s list an the r 
of the leading stars of the opera 
stage. 
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